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A  SOCIAL  AIM  IN  EDUCATION 


•  DAVID  KINLEY,  LLD.,  Ph.D. 

President  Emeritus 
University  of  Illinois 

IT  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  remark  that 
the  public  school  system  is  a  complete 
failure,  that  it  does  not  fit  our  Ixjys  and 
girls  for  anything.  When  a  lx)y  gets  through 
the  high  school,  a  business  man  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  him  in  his  office,  a  merchant  will  not 
employ  him  as  a  clerk,  a  manufacturer  does 
not  find  him  fit  to  do  anything  in  his  estab¬ 
lishment.  After  completing  his  education,  he 
must  l^egin  to  learn  how  to  earn  his  living. 

The  charge  implied  in  such  statements  is, 
after  all,  not  an  indictment  of  our  schools, 
but  of  society.  If  the  tender  years  of  child¬ 
hood  must  be  sj^ent  merely,  or  mainly,  in 
learning  how  to  make  a  living;  if  our  schools 
should  Itc  turned,  therefore,  into  establish- 


A  boy  must  know  how  to  make  his 
own  living,  but,  if  that  is  all  he  knows, 
his  social  education  is  not  complete 

ments  for  teaching  blacksmithing,  brick-lay- 
ing,  lx)x-making,  cotton  spinning,  and  other 
handicrafts,  the  fact  reflects  on  the  social  and 
industrial  conditions  which  make  it  necessary. 

Industrial  and  commercial  education  is 
necessary,  but  it  should  not  constitute  the 
primary  aim  of  our  schools.  To  do  so  is  to 
substitute  the  partial  aim  in  education  for 
the  complete.  Bread  and  butter  is  not  all 
of  life.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  industrial 
and  commercial  training.  There  is  room  for 
more  than  we  now  have.  Let  us  not,  how¬ 
ever,  make  it  the  end  of  our  effort,  but  rather 
one  means  of  securing  that  all-round  training 
of  the  faculties  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  citizen  into  complete  relation  to  life. 
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1  he  general  aim  ol  educatiun  is,  in  liie 
main,  the  social  aim  and,  though  its  content 
is  subject  to  constant  modification,  its  aim 
never  changes.  It  is  so  to  mold  character,  to 
train  talents,  to  develop  capacities,  that,  after 
the  process  is  finished,  the  Ixjy  or  the  girl 
will  be  able  to  live  and  make  a  living  in  har¬ 
monious  adjustment  with  the  socitty  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  capable  of  stimulating  it, 
and  of  lieing  stimulated  by  it,  to  a  higher 
life.  It  is  to  train  the  indiviilual  life  so 
that  it  will  l>e  in  harmony  with  the  social 
lite  and  its  ideal.  It  is  to  train  the  child  to 
cooperate  with  the  other  meml>crs  of  soci¬ 
ety  for  mutual  welfare  and  for  the  promo 
tion  of  general  social  progress;  to  train  the 
will  and  the  intelligence  so  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  seek  a  success  and  welfare 
whose  character  and  whose  method  of  attain¬ 
ment  will  not  oppose,  but  promote,  the  suc¬ 
cess  and  welfare  of  others;  success  and  wel¬ 
fare  not  at  the  expense  of,  but  for  the  help  of, 
society.  Education,  socially  considered,  aims 
to  make  each  [person  a  fit  meml^r  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  and  a  fit  memlx-r  of  society,  prepared  to 
play  his  part  in  each  group  nobly  and  well; 
to  find  his  richest  successes  and  his  noblest 
triumphs  in  ways  that  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  group,  not  the  individual.  Unless  edu¬ 
cation  does  this,  it  is  so  far  a  failure.  Un¬ 
less  our  schools  set  this  ideal  before  their 
pupils,  they  are  so  far  untrue  to  the  trust 
which  their  creator,  society,  rejx)ses  in  them; 
namely,  its  own  preservation  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

True  Success  Implies  Harmony 

If  one  asks  what  is  meant  by  seeking  suc¬ 
cess  in  ways  that  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  it  is  not  hard  to  illustrate.  It  means, 
for  example,  that  the  railroad  man  shall  find 
his  fortune  not  by  wrecking  railroad  prop¬ 
erty  and  ruining  other  people,  but  by  devel¬ 
oping  such  property  and  making  it  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  country;  that 
the  banker  in  a  panic  shall  not  contract  his 
discounts  in  ways  that  intensify  the  panic, 
but  shall  remember  that  he  is  a  public  ser¬ 
vant;  that  the  bricklayer  and  the  plumber 
and  painter  shall  each  do  his  work  so  as  to 
make  it  unnecessary  to  do  any  part  over 


again;  (hat  the  teacher  shall  value  his  in-  | 
riucnce  on  his  pupils’  lives  higher  than  his 
salary;  that  the  clergyman  shall  find  more  I 
satisfaction  in  stimulating  the  religious  fer-  ^  ' 
vor  of  a  single  soul  than  in  filling  his  pews  } 
with  people  who  are  merely  curious  to  hear 
his  eloquent  sermons;  that  the  editor  shall  I 
cater  to  good  taste,  healthy  sentiment,  and  I 
high  public  ideals,  rather  than  work  for  the  | 
largest  circulation  on  the  basis  of  sensation-  I 
alism. 

Education's  Purpose — to  Create  Harmony 

!!■ 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  here  against  a  mis-  I 
take  as  to  the  nature  ot  the  harmony  of  the  i 
individual  with  sixriety.  It  does  not  mean  slav-  | 
ish  conformity  with  existing  institutions,  | 
customs,  and  opinions.  It  means  harmony  ! 
of  the  principles  of  the  individual  with  social  | 
ideals  and  with  such  existing  institutions  as  | 
conform  to  them.  We  do  not  admit  that  | 
whatever  is,  is  right.  There  are  certain  prin-  | 
ciples  of  society  and  government  which  we 
regard  as  fundamental  in  a  democratic  coun¬ 
try.  We  insist,  despite  the  jurists,  that  there  [ 
are  certain  fundamental,  inalienable  rights 
which  are  the  heritage  of  every  child  born  i 
under  our  flag.  We  think  that  there  are  ' 
principles  whose  perpetuation  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  life  of  our  peculiar  insti¬ 
tutions.  Our  purjxjse  is  to  tune  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  boys  and  girls  into  harmony 
with  these  great  principles  to  the  end  that  I 
equality  of  industrial  and  social  opportunity,  1 
honesty  and  purity  in  public  and  private  | 
life,  industrial,  social  and  political  progress,  | 
and  the  absence  of  class  domination,  shall  t 
continue  to  be  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  I 
American  public.  I 

Social  education  will  produce  a  socialized  I 
individual,  one  whose  anti  social  characteris-  f 
tics  will  fall  into  disuse.  \  person  with  a  ! 
social  will  will  seek  to  promote  the  welfare  * 
of  society  by  realizing  more  and  more  the  ^ 
social  ideal.  This  does  not  mean  that  our 
lx)ys  and  girls  when  they  leave  school  need  be 
adepts  in  social  theory,  or  that  they  need  be 
able  definitely  to  formulate  their  social  ideals. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  spirit  of  each 
individual  be  such  that  he  will  seek  his  own  j 
success,  not  at  the  expense  of  society  but  in  | 
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ways  which  promote  its  welfare;  that  if  nec¬ 
essary  he  will  forego  some  kinds  of  individual 
success  in  order  that  he  may  discharge  his 
I  obligations  to  the  public  as  a  member  of  soci¬ 
ety.  He  w'ill  be  ready  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
citizen.  He  will  insist  on  the  preservation 
of  that  democracy  without  which  the  best 
social  progress  is  impossible. 

i  Anti-Social  Faculties  To  Be  Minimized 

It  may  be  asked  wherein  the  social  aim  oi 
education  and  its  results  differ  from  what 
1  would  be  attained  by  the  development  of  the 
I  talents  of  each  individual  to  their  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  The  answer  is  that  there 

iare  many  individual  traits  which  are  anti¬ 
social.  To  develop  to  the  full  the  capacities 
of  each  individual  would  be  to  develop  traits 
and  strengthen  characteristics  which  would 
^  not  harmonize  with  social  welfare  and  whose 

I  exercise  would  be  at  the  expense  of  siK-iety. 

I  Under  these  conditions,  it  would  not  be  jxis- 

^  sible  to  secure  that  unity  of  aim,  that  har- 

I  mony  of  interests  and  work,  which  is  the 

I  aim  and  result  of  social  education.  To  de¬ 

velop  to  perfection  all  the  traits  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  and  give  them  free  play  would  lead 
to  social  anarchy.  To  educate  our  lx)ys  and 
girls  so  as  to  stimulate  their  social  faculties 
and  to  allow  their  anti  social  faculties  to  fall 
into  disuse  promotes  social  unity,  social  in¬ 
tegration,  and  social  progress. 

The  educative  process  must  treat  the  child 
as  a  member  of  the  social  group.  As  Froebel 
puts  it,  “every  human  being  should  be  view'ed 
and  treated  as  a  necessary  essential  part  of 
humanity.”  We  cannot  withdraw  the  child 
from  all  association  with  the  rest  of  society, 
and  mold  him,  carve  him,  cut  him,  as  we 
mold  a  brick  or  cut  a  stone,  to  1^  set  later 
in  a  place  designed  for  it. 

We  may  take  a  plant  and  feed  it  and  nurse 

t  it  and  train  it  until  we  make  it  a  beautiful 
f  . 

specimen  of  its  kind.  We  may  change  the 
single-petalled  wild  rose  of  nature  into  the 
beautiful  botanical  development  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Beauty.  We  may  do  the  same  thing  with 
any  one  of  a  dozen  plants,  but,  if  having 
done  this,  we  w'ere  to  group  them,  it  would 
]  be  an  accident  if  we  found  that  the  group, 
I  as  such,  gave  an  impression  of  harmony. 


It  may  be  asketl,  “What  are  the  metlunls 
and  subject  matter  whereby  this  social  aim  in 
education  may  be  attained?”  It  matters  little 
u’hat  books  are  used  or  what  particular 
studies  are  pursued.  The  spirit  of  the  teacher 
and  his  way  of  putting  the  subject  are  the 
important  thing.  Are  you  teaching  arith¬ 
metic?  The  figures  have  no  meaning  to 
you,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hoys  and  girls, 
unless  they  are  used  with  reference  to  a  pur- 
[)ose.  If  you  can  show  that  those  dry  sub 
jects  of  multiplication,  division,  and  fractions 
play  an  important  part  in  fitting  the  one 
who  is  studying  them  to  fill  properly  his 
place  in  society  and  to  perform  his  due  share 
of  social  service,  arithmetic  will  become  an 
ethical  subject  and  a  social  study.  Are  you 
teaching  spelling,  stenography,  composition? 
The  same  is  true  of  these.  Show  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  subjects.  Show  the  relations 
which  their  subject  matter  bears  to  life. 
Hold  them  up  as  a  means  rather  than  an 
end.  Have  an  aim  in  teaching  them,  apart 
from  the  mere  aim  of  teaching  them  as  sub¬ 
jects,  and  you  will  arouse  a  spirit  of  enthu¬ 
siasm,  a  keenness  of  apprehension,  and  a  clear¬ 
ness  of  perception  that  will  transform  them. 

A  Statement  of  Our  Social  Aims 

It  Is  clear  that  an  education  that  puts  one 
in  harmonious  adjustment  with  his  environ¬ 
ment  is  an  all-round,  not  a  partial,  educa¬ 
tion.  The  social  aim  includes  many  partial 
and  minor  aims,  but  it  is  larger  than  any 
one  of  them.  We  seek  by  our  social  aim  to 
make  our  boys  and  girls  industrially  effi¬ 
cient,  religiously  devout,  emotionally  hu¬ 
manitarian,  intellectually  keen.  By  all 
means,  let  us  have  industrial  education,  re¬ 
ligious  education,  humanitarian  education, 
but  let  them  not  be  ends  in  themselves.  Let 
manual  training  be  made  subservient  to  the 
development  of  the  social  spirit,  rather  than 
the  chief  aim  of  educational  training.  A  boy 
must  know  how  to  make  his  living,  but  if 
that  is  all  he  knows,  he  Is  not  socially  edu¬ 
cated.  By  all  means,  let  us  have  religious 
training,  but  not  to  the  end  that  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  the  life  shall  be  made  the  servants 
of  dogma.  Educate  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  industrial  way  only  and  you  will  be 
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conirihuling  to  the  creation  ol  classes  in  so 
ciety.  You  will  he  inagnitying  the  economic 
aim  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ^r()wth  of  a  sense 
of  public  duty  and  public  resjxnisihility. 

I'he  spirit  of  commercialism  has  long  been 
rampant.  It  has  sought  its  ends  with  little 
regard  to  the  high  ideals  of  public  life  which 
arc  necessary  for  the  j)crpetuation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  society.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  the  schools  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  calleil  on  to  tlo  tmlay,  it  is  to  inculcate 
in  the  Ixtys  and  girls  a  feeling  of  public  re- 
s(X)nsibility,  a  sense  of  public  duty,  a  pro|x;r 
civic  pride.  Private  interest  is  put  too  much 
iK'fore  public  interest;  the  individual  seeks 
his  own  satisfaction  regardless  of  injury  to 
our  peculiar  public  institutions,  and  with 
too  little  regard  to  the  res[X)nsibility  which 
citizenship  imposes  u}X)n  all  of  us.  If  the 
democracy  of  which  we  are  so  proud  is  to 
continue,  if  the  institutions  that  arc  our  pecu¬ 
liar  heritage  are  to  Ik  jKrjKtuated  and  kept 
free  from  corruption,  the  public  schools  must 
iKnd  their  energies  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  impress  u{X)n  our  pupils  the  duty  they 
owe  their  country’  and  their  Goil. 


Tri-State  Sprins  Meetins 

•  l'nL  Tri-State  Com.merciai.  Hdi’cation 
Association  will  hold  its  spring  meeting  on 
April  3  and  4  in  Pittsburgh.  Clarissa  Hills, 
of  the  Senior  High  School,  johnstown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  president 
of  the  Association. 

On  Friday  evening, 

April  3,  there  will  Ik 
the  usual  jolly  get- 
together  party  at 
DufTs-lron  City  Col¬ 
lege.  Karl  M.  Mau- 
kert,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  com¬ 
mittee,  promises  danc¬ 
ing,  cards,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  good  time  for 
everyone  attending. 

The  Saturday 
morning  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Frick 
Training  School.  Dr.  Tippetts,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Harmon,  presi- 


CLARISSA  HILLS 
President 


ilent  of  Bowling  Creen  ('ollege  of  Commerce, 
Bowling  CJreen,  Kentucky,  will  speak  at  the 
general  session.  I'he  convention  will  close 
with  a  luncheon  at  Webster  Hall.  Miss  Hilda 
Sadler,  of  the  Cdadstone  Junior  High  Schixil, 
Pittsburgh,  is  chairman  of  the  luncheon  com¬ 
mittee.  Over  600  members  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia,  and  ( )hio  are  exjKcted 
to  atteiul  the  convention. 


Personal  Notes 

•  )  AM  i  s  ( 1.  Reardon,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools,  Adams,  Massachusetts,  took  the 
oath  of  office,  on  December  10,  1935,  as 
C'ommissioner  of  Education  lor  the  State  ol 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Reardon  succeeds  Dr.  Pay  son  Smith, 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  educa¬ 
tors  for  his  executive  ability  and  his  sympa¬ 
thy  with  progressive  trends  in  education.  Dr. 
Smith,  ap|X)inted  by  the  late  (lovernor  Samuel 
W.  McCall  and  re-apjxiinted  by  (lovernors 
(Ax)lidge,  Fuller,  and  .\llen,  had  held  the 
office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  tw’enty  years.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  ap- 
|x)inted  lecturer  on  educational  administra¬ 
tion  at  the  Harvard  CJraduate  School  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Reardon  was  born  in  Medway,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  on  July  22,  1900.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Boston  College,  from  which  institution  he 
also  received  his  master's  degree.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  pursued  courses  at  Harvard 
University.  He  enters  upon  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  the  opportunities  of  his  new  office 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  genial  and  force¬ 
ful  |Krsonality,  and  eminently  qualified 
through  his  broad  exjKrience  as  a  teacher 
and  a  school  executive. 

•  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee  has  resigned  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  to  accept  the  appointment  of  director 
of  the  National  Occupational  Conference.  Dr. 
Lee  leaves  in  June  to  take  over  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  His  work  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Occupational  Conference 
brings  him  back  to  his  field  of  special  interest. 
Our  readers  will  recall  his  article,  “Whither 
Business  Education,”  in  the  April,  1935, 
B.E.W. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

[Cotyright,  1956,  by  John  Robert  Gregg"] 


Chapter  XVI 

THE  FAMOUS  HOUSE  OF  GURNEY 


I. 


There  was  something  splendidly  audacious  in  the  manner  in  which 
Thomas  Gurney  appropriated  Mason’s  work,  seeming  to  say,  “I  am 
honoring  you  in  the  taking.”  Doubtless  it  was  in  this  lordly  way  that 
Hugh  de  (lourney,  the  Norman  baron  who  fought  under  William  the  Cajit- 
ijiieror  at  Hastings,  ux)k  a  goodly  slice  of  England  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  a  family  that  had  many  distinguished  members  in  the  course  of  centuries. 
In  similar  fashion,  Thomas  Gurney,  taking  the  alphabet  of  William  Mason’s 
system  with  but  two  slight  changes,  founded  a  dynasty  of  official  shorthand 
rc[X)rtcrs  to  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  superlative  professional  ability  and  skill  of  Thomas 
Gurney  and  his  descendants,  the  name  of  William  Mason  would  not  now  oc¬ 
cupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  shorthand  history.  The  achievements  of  Mason’s 
system  as  applied  by  the  CJurneys  focused  the  attention  of  all  writers  of  short¬ 
hand  histories  ujxm  the  merits  of  the  Mason  plan. 

To  anyone  engaged  in  the  practical  application  of  shorthand,  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Gurney  is  of  absorbing  interest.  This  great  reporting  firm 
was  established  by  Thomas  Gurney  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  Ciurneys 
have  held  the  apjxjintmenis  of  Official  Shorthand  Writers  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  House  of  Lords  since  1813.  As  the  (jurney  system  is  practically 
identical  with  that  of  William  Mason’s  1707  edition  (which,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  a  development  from  his  earlier  editions  of  1672  and  1682),  the  system  has 
l>een  in  use  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  c|uarter! 

2. 

I  he  founder  of  the  hrm,  'I  homas  Clurney,  has  been  described  as  a  “striking 
instance  of  versatility  combined  with  plodding  industry.”  Horn  in  1705,  of 
yeoman  stock,  he  started  in  life  as  a  clockmaker,  and  later  became  a  school¬ 
master.  While  still  a  youth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  book  on  astrology,  he  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  sale  a  parcel  of  t»ooks  that  contained  a  copy  of  William  Mason’s 
lxx)k  on  shorthand.  He  became  more  deeply  interested  in  it  than  in  the  one  on 
astrology,  and,  after  mastering  the  system,  he  began  to  take  down  sermons 
when  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  notebooks  of  1722-1723  are  still  preserved  by  the 
Gurney  firm. 
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Ill  175(1,  'i'iiotn.is  Ciurncy  pulilishcil  .1  tcxiliook  witli  ilic  ti)ll()\viiiy  title: 

Hrachygraphy,  or  swill  writing  made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
riie  whole  is  tounded  on  so  just  a  plan,  that  it  is  wrote  with  greater 
exjiedition  than  any  yet  invented,  and  likewise  may  he  read  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Improv’d  alter  upwards  ol  thirty  years  practice  and  experience.  By 
I'homas  (nirney.  Published  according  to  act  ot  Parliament,  October 
It),  1750.  (12  mo.  514  x  5"),  54  engraved  pages. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  early  editions  of  his 
I)<K)k,  Thotnas  (»iirney  acknowledged  his 
nulehtedness  to  Mason  in  these  terms: 

“This  is  improv'd  upon  the  itigenioits  Mr. 

.Mason’s  5d  Hook  call’d  ‘La  Plume  volante’ 
which  (without  Disparagmeni  to  our 
modern  Authors)  I  think  I  may  say  is  not 
inferiour  to  any  Hook  of  Short  hand  ex¬ 
tant  before  this  Improvement.” 

This  acknowledgment  was  omitted  in 
the  later  editions.  It  should  be  recordetl, 
however,  that  Thomas  Gurney  and  his 
successors  improved  the  work  of  Mason, 
particularly  by  eliminating  the  numerous 
arbitrary  contractions  for  religious  expres¬ 
sions  and  substituting  simpler  forms  for 
law  terms  and  political  phrases. 

There  was  a  distinct  difference  between  William  Mason  and  1  hotnas 
(iurney  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  art.  Mason  was  a  teacher  of  shorthand 
and  remained  a  teacher  all  his  life;  Thomas  Gurney  was  primarily  a  shorthand 
reporter,  although  he  occasionally  gave  instruction.  Mason  was  an  enthusiast 
— “delighting  in  the  art  from  youth” — and,  like  all  real  shorthand  enthusiasts, 
he  wanted  everyone  to  study  shorthand.  His  first  book  was  sold  at  one 
shilling,  his  last  bttok  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  lx)th  extraordinarily  low 
prices  when  compared  with  others  of  that  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thomas  Gurney,  who  had  a  lucrative  rejxjrting  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Old  Hailey  Court,  in  addition  to  his  general  practice,  seems  to  have 
believed  that  a  widespread  knowledge  of  the  art  would  bring  into  existence 
C(»m}>etitors  in  the  reporting  business.  Therefore,  instead  of  a  shilling,  Thomas 
Gurney  charged  from  half  a  guinea  to  one  guinea  a  copy  for  his  little  Ixnik, 
a  price  far  Iteyond  the  means  of  most  people  in  those  days.  Each  copy  sold 
was  numbered  and  signed  by  the  author,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  unauthorized  copies.  The  present  writer 
has  copies  of  all  but  three  of  the  eighteen  editions  published;  the  early  editions 
are  signed  by  Thomas  Gurney,  Joseph  Gurney,  and  William  Brodie  Gurney. 

The  Gurney  reporting  business  descended  from  father  to  son  through 
several  generations.  The  matter-of-fact  record  of  the  reporting  work  performed 
by  the  Gurneys  and  their  assistants  is  astounding,  and  if  the  total  revenues 
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derived  from  their  re|X)rtinjj:  work  were  put  in  figures,  they  would  amount  to  a 
lujge  sum.  Estates  left  hy  members  of  the  firm,  recorded  in  the  London  news¬ 
papers,  revealed  the  handsome  fortunes  they  had  accumulated.  But  no  one 
who  knr)ws  anything  about  the  prodigious  amount  of  useful  work  performed 
by  the  (nirncys,  often  under  very  trying  conditions,  would  be  inclined  to  be¬ 
grudge  them  all  they  earned,  or  vastly  more  than  they  earned. 

3. 

To  Thomas  CJurney  credit  is  due  for  the  first  recognition  ot  shorthand  by 
the  courts.  He  began  re{X)rting  unofficially,  in  the  Old  Bailey  Criminal  (>)urt 
in  17LS,  and  was  ap|X)inted  Official  Shorthand  Writer  to  that  court  in  174S. 
'I'his  is  the  first  known  permanent  appointment  of  an  official  shorthand  rc- 
ixnter  in  any  court.  Thomas  (lurney  held  the  ap[X)intment  until  his  death 
in  1770,  when  his  son  Joseph  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

W  illiam  Brodie  Ciurney  (son  of  Joseph)  was  informally  apjx)inted  The 
Shorthand  Writer  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1806,  and  this  appoint¬ 
ment  was  confirmed  by  formal  Resolutions  in  lx)th  Houses  in  1813. 

'I'he  year  1813  is  im{X)rtant  in  the  history  of  shorthand,  for  it  is  the  year 
of  the  first  official  ap[X)intment  of  a  Shorthand  Writer  to  any  legislative  or 
other  similar  body.  On  May  18,  1813,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  Reso¬ 
lutions  for  the  ap^x)intment  of  a  shorthand  writer  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  regulating  the  fees.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  House  of  Lords  passed 
similar  Resolutions.  Mr.  William  Brodie  Gurney  was  immediately  appointed 
Official  Shorthand  WTiter  for  lx)th  Houses  and  directed  “to  arrange  for  the 


"  i  V  *  #  L 
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The  Old  House  of  Com.mons,  Showing  the  Reporters’  Gallery 
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iniKKiuctioii  of  persons  properly  qualilietl  lo  perform  tlie  duly  when  required 
as  his  deputies/’  He  lield  these  otfices  until  1H4'^  He  was  the  younger  son  of 
joseph  (jurney,  his  elder  brother  being  Sir  )ohn  CJurney,  Haron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  William  Hrodie  Ciurney  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  who  held 
the  ap[X)intmcnts  from  1S49  until  his  resignation  in  1872.  For  several  years  \ 
Joseph  (»urncy  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Thomas.  | 

William  Henry  (jiirney  Salter,  barrister  at  law,  grandson  of  William 
Hrodie  (iurney,  succeeded  Joseph  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in  1872,  and 
continued  until  his  resignation  in  1912. 

William  (lUrney  Angus,  also  a  grandson  of  William  Hrodie  (iurney,  was 
appointed  in  1912.  He  died  in  1914. 

Walter  Hodgson  succeeded  William  Gurney  Angus  and  retired  in  1928  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.*  He  was  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Stevens,  who  had  been  with  the  (iurneys 
al>out  thirty  years. 

The  longevity  of  the  (iurneys  and  the  members  of  their  stall  has  been 
noteworthy.  Mr.  (iurney  Sailer  said:  “As  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above  | 

statement,  the  quantity  of  work  was  very  heavy  at  limes,  and  lx)th  Shorthand  I 

Writers  and  clerks  were  frecjuently  at  work  during  the  Parliamentary  Sessions  i 

from  11  a.m.  to  1  or  2  o’clock  the  following  morning  for  five  days  in  the  week,  I 

but  they  felt  no  evil  consequences.  With  these  facts  before  us,  the  longevity  is  r 

remarkable.  The  ages  at  death  of  the  members  of  the  staff,  as  it  existed  at  the  | 

date  of  my  apjx)intment,  were  as  follows:  80,  82,  88,  89,  73,  76,  73,  81,  and  79.  f 

Most  of  the  above  retired  at  alx)ut  the  age  of  70.  1  may  add  that  my  age  is  88.” 

4. 

Hetween  1772  and  1786,  the  (iurneys  published  rc{X)ris  of  a  large  number 
of  trials — eleven  in  folio  size,  six  in  quarto,  and  several  in  octavo.  When  the 
celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  l^egan  in  1789,  Joseph  Gurney  (son  of 
Thomas  Gurney)  was  ap[X)inted  to  take  verbatim  notes  of  the  evidence  and 
speeches  for  the  Managers  representing  the  House  of  (/ommons.  He  dis¬ 
charged  this  duty  personally,  with  but  few  exceptions,  at  every  sitting  (there 
were  about  150  sittings)  during  the  seven  years  the  trial  lasted.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  that  the  speeches  of  Sheridan  and  Hurke  were  so  rapidly  s{X)ken  that 
no  shorthand  writer  could  be  expected  to  take  them  verbatim,  but  Joseph 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion;  his  report  was  fully  approved.  His  shorthand 
notes  are  still  preserved  and  their  legibility  was  demonstrated  by  the  remark¬ 
able  fact  that,  the  original  transcript  having  been  lost,  his  notes  were  trans¬ 
cribed  a  second  time  in  1859-1860  for  the  Treasury;  that  is  to  say,  alxjut  seventy 
years^after  the  trial! 

(To  be  continued) 

•  As  a  mark  of  esteem,  the  writer  invited  Mr.  Gurney  Salter  and  Mr.  Hodgson  to  be  his  guests 
at  the  annual  dinner  in  London  of  the  National  Gregg  Association  in  1928,  when  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  T.  P.  O’Connor,  P.C.,  M.P.,  was  the  principal  sfieakcr.  Mr.  Hodgson  graciously  accepted, 
and  when  the  chairman  mentioned  that  he  was  one  of  those  at  the  speakers’  table,  he  was  warmly 
applauded.  Mr.  Gurney  Salter  wrote  a  charming  letter  regretting  his  inability  to  attend  on  account  i 

of  his  advanced  age.  | 

f 
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LEARNING  STAGES  IN  TYPEWRITING 


•  ESTA  ROSS  STUART 

Instructor  in  Commercial  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Al'  the  present  time, 
there  is  little  ques¬ 
tion  hut  that  many  typ¬ 
ing  teachers  hinder 
rather  than  help  their 
typing  students  at  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  learning. 

As  a  result  of  research 
at  Teachers  College, 

('olumhia  University,  we 
have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  arc 
three  tlistinct  typewrit¬ 
ing  learning  stages. 

These  are,  first,  the 
bourd-leurnifig  stage; 
second,  the  continiuty- 
copy-uriting  stage;  and, 
third,  the  advanced- 
sl{ills  stage.  Kach  stage 
requires  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  teaching  tech¬ 
niques,  learning  exercises,  and  learning  jiroce- 
durcs.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  in  turn: 

Kkyboard  Lkarninc.  “Learning  the  key- 
lioard,”  as  used  in  this  discussion,  docs  not 
mean  memorizing  the  letter  distrihution  on 
the  kcylward,  because  such  a  method  forces 
the  student  to  learn  each  letter  in  terms  of 
its  relative  position  to  certain  other  letters. 
This  is  an  uneconomical  method  of  learning 
except  for  the  writing  of  adjacent  letter- 
sequences,  such  as  fr,  as,  we,  \i.  Ixrarning 
the  keylward  really  consists  of  learning  all 
the  actual  letter-sequences  for  which  move¬ 
ment  patterns  must  be  established.  In  other 
words,  learning  the  keyboard  means  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  building  up  a  lx)dy  of  efficient  move¬ 
ment  patterns  for  all  letter  sequences  that 
occur  in  actual  words.  When  the  average 
beginner  confronts  a  new  word,  he  must  of 
necessity  write  it  at  first  on  the  lowest  writ- 


Appropriate  learnins  exercises  and 
teachins  techniques.  The  fifth  of  the 
series  on  “How  to  Teach  Typing” 

ing  level,  the  letter- 
association  level.  He 
then  moves  on  up 
through  the  word, 
phrase,  and  sentence 
levels  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Teachers  fre- 
c]uently  hinder  students 
in  this  learning  stage  by 
forcing  them  to  work 
on  a  low  level  when 
they  can  perform  on  a 
higher  level.  Requiring 
all  students  to  rejxrat 
each  new  word  any 
given  number  of  times 
hinders  all  individual 
learners  because  some 
learners  need  to  engage 
in  more  repetition  than 
others.  It  is  likely  that 
the  good  learner  is 
hamjK-red  more  by  such  a  procedure  than 
the  slow  learner.  He  is  forced  to  continue 
meaningless  repetition  which  he  does  not 

need.  The  correct  learning  procedure  is  for 
the  student  to  locate  the  new  letter,  write 
the  word  as  many  times  as  necessary  for 
him  to  learn  the  movement  pattern,  combine 
it  in  a  phrase,  and  finally  write  it  in  a  sen¬ 
tence.  That  is  to  say,  the  learning  situation 
should  he  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  possible 
tor  the  learner  to  make  progress  on  the 

letter-association  level,  the  syllable-  and  word- 
association  level,  and  the  sentence  level  all 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  Book’s'  conclusion  that  lower-  and 
higher-order  habits  develop  simultaneously. 
He  says: 

The  Iftwer-orclcr  liahits  were  perfected  in  and 

'Thk  PsYCH<>i,f)r.Y  OF  Sku.i.s,  William  F.  Book, 
'I  he  nrc;>>{  Publishing  Company,  p.  120. 
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through  the  formation  of  the  higher,  as  a  further 
development  of  the  higher  was  dependent  ujx)n  the 
final  perfection  of  the  lower. 

The  amount  of  repetition  which  should 


be  engaged  in  on  each  of  these  levels  de¬ 
pends  on  the  ability  of  the  individual 
learner.  A  few  superior  learners  sometimes 
are  able  to  skip  the  letter-association  level  and 
l>egin  writing  on  the  syllable-  or  word-asso¬ 
ciation  level.  Each  individual  works  most 
economically  when  he  practices  only 
what  he  needs  to  practice,  and  for 
only  as  long  as  he  needs  to  practice 
it.  When  the  learner  has  “practiced 
through”  the  material  assigned,  he 
should  test  the  efficacy  of  his  practice 
by  writing  the  entire  sentence  or 
exercise. 

In  order  to  show  how  different 
individuals  practice  most  economi¬ 
cally,  actual  practice  pages  of  a  slow 
learner  and  an  average  learner  are 
reproduced  here.  The  two-minute 
test  shown  on  each  paper  was  the 
method  used  in  this  class  to  test 
the  efficacy  of  individual  practice. 

Students  vary  considerably  in  their 
ability  to  plan  their  own  practice 
work.  The  teacher  must  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  checking  on  their  plans.  All  students 
are  able  to  help  plan  their  practice,  however. 

A  careful  study  of  these  samples  of  the 
work  of  learners  in  the  heyhoard-learning 


stage  shows  how  each  learner  had  really  be-  I  I 
come  his  own  teacher*  in  that  (1)  he  rec-  -  ‘ 
ognized  his  difficulties,  (2)  he  assigned  his  i 
own  remedial  practice  immediately,  and  (3)  ^ 

he  engaged  in  repetition  until  he  was  ] 
satisfied  that  he  had  mastered  the  '  ' 
movement  patterns  involved  and  no  * 
longer.  The  result  of  the  practice  in  ‘ 
each  case  is  shown  in  the  accuracy  ^ 
and  speed  with  which  each  wrote  ' 
in  the  two-minute  test  on  the  mate-  * 
rial  which  he  had  practiced. 

When  this  learning  procedure  is 
used,  class  remedial  drills  in  which 
all  members  of  the  class  write  the 
same  drills,  either  the  same  number 
of  times  or  a  varying  number  of 
times,  have  no  place.  To  engage  in 
such  mass  remedial  practice  could 
only  indicate  that  previous  instruc¬ 
tion  was  ineffectual  or  that  the 
material  assigned  for  practice  was 
too  difficult. 

C'oNTiNuiTY  Writing.  The  type  of  prac¬ 
tice  outlined  for  the  first  learning  stage 
ceases  to  be  the  most  economical  one  as  soon 
as  the  learner  has  jR^rfected  the  movement 
patterns  for  all  actual  letter  sequences.  By 
that  time  he  has  automatized  enough  letter 


sequences  or  word  movement  patterns  to 

*  Principlls  and  1  hcnNiQia  s  for  Directing  the 
Learning  of  Typewriting,  William  R.  Odell  and 
Esta  Ross  Stuart,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 
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le  t.eed  flfce  five  five  five  five  five  five  need  five  need  five 

We  need  five  acre  books.  We  need  five  nore  bcoKS.  We  need  five  sore  books. 
We  need  five  more  fcoks.  books  books  books  We  need  five  acre  books. 

We  need  five  rscre  books.  We  need  five  aore  books.  We  need  fife  five  five 
five  five  We  need  five  aore  books.  We  need  five  sore  books,  five  more 

We  need  five  more  books.  We  need  five  aore  books.  We  need  five  aore  books. 

We  need  five  aore  books,  we  need  five  taore  books.  We  need  five  aore  books. 

We  need  five  aore  books.  We  need  five  more  books.  We  need  flbe  more  books. 

five  five  need  five  more  need  five  aore  need  five  aore  need  five  more 

We  need  five  aore  books.  We  need  five  aore  books.  We  need  five  aore  book-*. 


Wive  tflbe  give  give  to  «ive  us  to  wive  us  to  give  us  We  she-'  esk  them  to 
give  us  ell  the  books  «e  need.  We  shell  ask  then  to  flgv  give  give  give 

We  shall  e«k  then  them  them  them  We  shall  ask  them  to  give  us  ell  the  books 
we  need.  We  shall  ask  thea  to  give  us  ell  the  gooks  books  books  books 

We  shall  asK  thea  to  give  us  all  the  books  we  need.  W-  shall  ask  thea  to 
give  us  all  the  books  we  need.  We  shall  ask  th^a  to  give  us  all  the  books 
we  need.  We  shall  ask  thea  to  give  us  ell  the  books  we  need. 

W~  Minute  :est-»Rate  ?3--2rrors  0. 

We  t;eed  five  more  bocks,  le  shall  ask  thea  to  give  us  all  the 

bock.s  we  need.  We  need  five  more  books.  We  shall  aak  thea  to  give  us 

all  the  books  we  need.  We  need  five  aore  b.oks.  We  shall  ask  them  to 

give  us  all  the  books 


FIGURE  I 

Practice  Work  of  a  Slow  Learner 


vvv  rive  five  five  five  'Ve  r.eel  five  aore  booc.'" .  We  --'ed  five  r.ore  books.  I 

We  need  five  acre  books,  we  need  five  aore  books,  we  need  five  more  books.  I 

We  need  five  acre  bookc.  We  need  five  aore  books,  we  need  five  aore  bcons.  I 

give  give  give  We  shall  ask  t.ner.  to  give  us  all  the  books  wo  need,  le  shall  ! 

ask  then  to  ^Ive  us  ell  the  books  we  need.  We  sha'.l  ask  ther.  to  give  u#  all 
the  books  we  r.eeJ,  We  whnll  ask  then  to  give  us  all  tho  books  we  reed. 

Quite  Quite  quite  Quiet  Quite  quite  quite  quite  quite  quite  quite 
You  ere  quite  right.  You  are  quite  righ*.  '>0  quite  rtgM. 

You  are  quite  right.  You  ere  quite  right.  Voi  are  quite  rig  ♦. 

.'.rzrzwrzr?.  sire  sire  .size  size  sire  ua  Ize  sire  120  si-e  'tirw  .  tr.e 
•  Ize  size  size  large  size  large  size  large  size  large  'arj^f  -Ire 

sral'er  size  smaller  size  j^raaller  size  .trailer  rl.^e  .neller  sl-e 

1  need  five  books  of  th.it  large  size  and  sic  six  six  six  six  more  --ix 

1  reed  five  boxs  of  that  large  size  and  six  more  of  the  snnl'er  .Rlze.  ’ 
need  five  books  of  that  large  six  size  size  I  need  five  books  of  that  large 
size  and  six  aore  of  the  s-.aller  size.  I  need  five  books  of  that  large 
size  and  six  more  of  the  aaeller  size,  1  need  five  books  of  th-it  large 
size  and  six  aore  of  the  smaller  size. 

We  need  five  nore  books.  We  snell  ask  thea  to  give  us  all  th» 
b-ioks  w*»  need.  You  ere  quite  right,  I  need  five  books  of  t-.at  larg'*  six 
.iirc  size  .Uze  slze  I  need  five  books  of  that  large  size  and  six  more  cf 
the  smaller  •irc.  1 

~ w--\Un’ite  Test^^Rate  rC'--2rrors  0. 

Tc  need  five  more  books.  We  shall  as-:  inem  to  give  j?  up.  t'-.e 
books  we  need.  You  are  quite  right.  I  need  five  books  of  large 

size  end  six  aore  of  the  smaller  size.  We  r.eel  five  more  books.  Wc 
shall  ask  thea  to  give  us  a\l  the  books  we  need.  You  are  ^ulte 


FIGURE  2 

Practice  Work  of  an  Average  Learner 
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enable  liiin  to  write  many  new  words  on  the 
sentence  level  without  first  practicing  each 
of  them  on  the  lower  levels. 

Therefore,  the  new  words  to  be  learned 
I  in  this  second  learning  stage  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  contextual  material.  The  stu¬ 
dent  begins  his  performance  on  a  higher 
level  instead  of  on  the  lowest,  as  in  the  first 
stage.  He  writes  until  he  encounters  a  dif¬ 
ficulty.  This  he  isolates  for  intensive  prac¬ 
tice  on  one  or,  it  may  he,  all  of  the  lower 
levels.  The  practice  work  of  Student  No.  1 
in  this  learning  stage  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction  of 
the  five-minute  test  written  on  this  copy 
immediately  after  the  student  engaged  in 
the  above  practice.  I'he  record  was  thirty-one 
words  with  only  one  error. 

It  will  Ive  observed  that  the  student  needed 
to  break  the 
continuity  of  his 
^  writing  of  the 
.  484  strokes  in 
r  this  contextual 
material  only 
three  times  in 
order  to  practice 
a  segment  that 
caused  him  diffi¬ 
culty.  When  he  can  write  consistently  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is  an  indication 
that  he  has  sufficient  typing  ability  to  attempt 
to  write  his  tests  without  having  practiced 
them.  Instead  of  isolating  at  once  the  seg¬ 
ment  which  interferes  with  the  accuracy  or 
fluency  of  his  writing,  he  waits  until  he  has 
completed  the  test.  However,  immediately 
upon  completion  of  the  test,  he  practices  these 
segments  until  he  is  satisfied  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  cause  him  further  trouble.  This 
'  is  essentially  the  practice  procedure  that  has 
been  used  always  by  expert  typists  who  are 
practicing  for  contests. 

Advanced  Skills.  When  the  student  has 
perfected  his  continuity  writing  ability,  he 
proceeds  to  add  to  this  skill  all  the  other 
skills  which  combine  to  make  a  competent 
typist.  Although  these  skills  vary  in  diffi¬ 
culty  from  the  very  simple  to  the  very  com- 
f  plex,  the  same  general  teaching  procedure  is 
j  used  for  all  of  them.  The  teacher  presents, 

i 


explains,  and  demonstrates  each  new  skill 
carefully.^  The  students  then  engage  in 
skill  practice  until  the  skill  is  perfected. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  of  one  of  these 
advanced  skills  that  of  addressing  envelopes. 
Skill  practice  in  addressing  envelopes  does 
not  begin  with  the  writing  of  the  address  on 
the  envelope.  This  is  because  the  new  skill 
to  be  acquired  has  to  do  first  with  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  envelopes.  Acquisition  of  speed 
in  this  skill  depends  as  much  on  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  envelopes  and  the  manipulation 
of  the  machine  in  feeding  and  removing 
them  as  it  does  on  the  rapidity  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  addresses  are  typed.  There¬ 
fore,  the  teacher  presents,  explains,  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  each  element  in  the  handling  of  the 
envelopes  efficiently,  after  which  the  students 
practice  until  they  can  feed  and  remove  the 

envelopes  with¬ 
out  any  wrong 
or  inefficient 
movements.  The 
teacher  can  de¬ 
termine  whether 
the  class  is  ready 
to  learn  where 
and  how  to 
write  the  address 
on  the  envelope  by  timing  them  while  they 
run  a  series  of  not  less  than  thirty  envelopes 
through  the  machine.  Students  who  are  slow 
or  who  waste  time  through  wrong  motions 
should  engage  in  additional  practice,  just 
as  they  did  in  the  first  and  second  learning 
stages.  In  this  skill,  the  new'  elements  to  be 
learned  are  manipulative. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  new  skill 
to  be  learned  does  not  involve  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  the  machine.  This  is  the  case  in 
learning  to  read  rough  drafts  and  to  plan 
tabulation  problems. 

In  writing  from  rough  draft,  the  new 
skill  to  be  learned  is  how  to  read  the  draft 
accurately  and  rapidly.  Therefore,  training 
should  begin  with  the  intensive  reading  of 
rough  drafts.  The  teacher  discusses  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  make  the  reading  of  a  rough 
draft  difficult  for  some  people.  If  the  draft 

*  Ibid. 


Tentleaen;  ''rentlaToen:  Tantlamen:  Ter.tleaen: 

Tentlerean:  We  will  make  our  applleitlon  for  new  Insurance  throuffh 
Mr,  Post  who  has  change  of  the  Insurance  on  all  of  our  property  in  paf;e 
Pa«e  County.  pB<?e  County.  Page  Countv. 

Oer.tleacn;  We  will  aake  our  apolleatlon  for  new  Insurance  through 
Mr,  Post  who  has  charge  of  the  Insurance  on  all  of  our  pronerty  in  Page 
County.  We  have  adviced  advised  advised  advised  We  have  advised  advised 
*e  have  advised  him  that  It  Is  absolutely  necessarv  to  keep  every  building 
and  all  of  the  live  stock  entirely  covered.  We  have  been  waiting  to  hear 
from  him  In  regard  to  en  ad.^ustment  an  Insurance  company  w^s  to  make  on  a 
recent  loss.  When  we  hedr  from  him,  we  will  acquaint  him  with  your  desire 
to  write  the  insurance  on  some  of  our  property.  Yours  truly. 


FIGURE  3 

The  Slow  Learner  Can  Now  Practice  More  Efficiently 
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IS  pen  written,  handwriting  characteristics 
are  |X}inted  out  as  teacher  and  class  read  the 
draft  together.  If  the  draft  is  typewritten 
and  proof  reader’s  marks  are  used,  these  must 
l>e  explained  by  the  teacher  and  learned  by 
the  students.  After  teacher  and  students 
have  gone  through  one  draft  together,  each 
student  should  read  it  several  times  to  him¬ 
self  to  perfect  his  reading  technique.  No 
rough  draft  should  be  typed  until  the  stu- 
tlent  has  read  at  least  three  drafts.  Then  he 
should  l^gin  writing  from  rough  draft  by 
typing  the  drafts  which  he  has  already  read. 
When  typing  begins,  the  teacher  should  stop 
any  student  who  types  unevenly  or  with  long 
pauses  and  require  him  to  read  until  he  is 
familiar  enough  with  the  draft  to  type 
smoothly.  If  progress  is  to  l)e  rapid,  the 
new  skill  to  he  learned  must  be  mastereil 
iKfore  it  is  combined  with  skills  already 
learned. 

rabulation  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  advanced  skills  to  develop  because  the 
new  skill,  that  of  planning  the  tabulation, 
can  be  taught  and  tested  away  from  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  teacher  should  not  confine  the 
presentation  merely  to  the  statement  of  a 
rule.  Instead,  he  should  solve  a  definite 
problem,  using  the  blackboard  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  different  steps.  He  may  need  to 
solve  several  problems  with  the  students  be¬ 
fore  every  student  in  the  class  is  able  to 
work  independently.  When  it  appears  that 
all  students  know  the  planning  process,  the 
teacher  should  put  several  problems  on  the 
blackboard  to  be  solved  before  anyone  at¬ 
tempts  to  plan  and  type  an  exercise.  While 
one  problem  may  be  sufficient  to  find  out 
whether  the  students  can  apply  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  has  been  presented,  several 
problems  will  keep  the  bright  students  busy. 
A  sample  problem  is  given  here.  The 
directions  preceding  the  names  of  the  states 
may  be  given  orally. 

After  the  students  have  solved  several 
problems,  they  will  be  able  to  formulate  a 
general  statement,  or  rule,  if  the  teacher  feels 
that  it  is  necessary. 

The  advanced  skills  vary  considerably  in 
difficulty  and  the  new  skill  to  be  learned  is 
sometimes  manipulative  and  sometimes  men¬ 


tal.  1  lowevcr,  the  same  teaching  procedure  | 
is  used  for  them  all.  The  teacher  presents, : 
explains,  and  demonstrates  the  new  skill 
carefully.  The  students  then  engage  in  skill 
practice  until  the  skill  is  perfected,  and  do 
so  regularly  thereafter  to  maintain  it  on  a 
high  level. 


I  here  arc  three  parts  to  this  problem.  There  arc 
tliree  columns  in  the  tabulation,  headed  by  the 
names  Utah,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  Write  your 
answers  in  the  blank  spaces. 


f 


Problem; 


Answers: 

Columns  begin  on  scale  ^ 
as  shown:  n 


Part  1 — Using  a  50-space 
line,  decide  spacing  be¬ 
tween  columns. 

Part  11 — With  three 
spaces  between  columns, 
decide  where  each  column 
begins. 

Part  111 — With  five 
spaces  between  columns, 
decide  where  each  column 
begins. 


f 

Col.  1 — -2 - 3 -  ^ 

r 

t 

c 

I - 2 - 3 -  t 

l 

I 

I - 2 - 3 -  . 


In  conclusion,  we  can  summarize  the  prac¬ 
tice  procedures  which  are  most  effective  in 
each  learning  stage  as  follow’s:  In  the  l^ey- 
bourd-leurning  stage,  the  practice  liegins  on  a 
low  level  and  proceeds  through  all  other  levels 
to  the  highest  level;  in  the  continuity-copy¬ 
writing  stage,  the  practice  begins  on  the  high¬ 
est  level  and  the  learner  isolates  for  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  lower  lever  or  levels,  segments 
which  are  troublesome.  He  then  restores 
them  to  their  original  setting  and  continues 
to  write  on  the  higher  level  until  another 
troublesome  segment  is  encountered;  in  the 
advanced-sl{ills  stage,  practice  is  concentrated  I 
on  the  new  skill  to  be  learned,  after  which 
it  is  combined  with  other  already  perfected 
skills. 

This  concept  of  three  distinct  learning 
stages  in  typewriting  with  essentially  differ¬ 
ent  learning  procedures  in  each  stage  is  new. 
The  possibilities  for  improvement  in  instruc¬ 
tion  based  on  it  are  barely  touched  upon  in 
this  discussion.  Additional  research  should 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  further  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  learn  to  use  the  typcw'riter 
effectively. 
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I  COMMENTS  ON  MRS.  STUART’S  ARTICLE 

1 

'  •  WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

‘  East  High  School 

Rochester,  New  York 


Mrs.  STUART  has  drawn  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  distinction  between 
stages  and  levels  of  learning  in  typewriting. 
True,  the  words  could  he  reversed  and  the 
distinction  would  still  he  legitimate — we 
make  words  mean  what  we  want  them  to; 
for  instance,  Dashiell  uses  stages  to  mean 
what  another  good  psychologist,  Woodworth, 
means  hy  levels.  The  synonymous  nature  of 
the  words  dt>es  not  matter,  hut  the  dilTer- 
ence  in  ideas  docs.  I  am  not  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  theorizing  as  such,  hut  I  am  intensely 
concerned  with  the  practical  applications  of 
theories. 

The  l^eyboard-learning  stage  is  probably 
the  only  name  that  typing  teachers  have  ever 
given  to  the  first  stage,  hut  it  is  erroneous. 
■■  If  you  are  able  to  hit  ujxin  a  single  term  that 
will  adequately  describe  this  stage  in  which 
all  essential  movements  originate,  I  am  sure 
3  the  BrsiNtss  Edi’cation  World  will  extend 
your  subscription  for  at  least  a  year.  [  We’ll 
make  it  two  years!  C.  B.|  The  second  and 
third  stages  are  defined  fairly  accurately  and 
-■  quite  completely,  although  I  do  notice  that 
Is  .Mrs.  Stuart  does  not  here  insist  on  the  dis- 
is  tinction  in  terminology  she  uses  elsewhere’ 
s  between  knowledge-learning  and  skill-ac- 
r  quiring  practice.  But,  then,  why  quibble 
c  over  words  when  such  an  imjxtrtant  distinc- 
J  tion  in  teaching  technique  needs  emphasiz- 
1  ing.?  For  you  will  find  her  advanced-skills 
1  methods  well  worth  using. 

I  am  inclined  to  question  the  terminology 
;  used  with  the  levels.  The  “letter-association 
level”  is  well  enough,  but  really  it  should  l^e 
the  “character-movement-association  level,” 
since  we  are  associating  the  character  move¬ 
ments  and  not  the  letters.  Instead  of  “word 
level,”  might  I  suggest  “combination  level,” 

’  Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the 
Learning  of  Typewriting,  William  R.  CXlell  and 
F.sta  Ross  Stuart,  Chap.  V. 


since  W’e  are  on  the  second  level  just  as  soon 
as  we  make  a  combination  of  two  character 
movements.^  Words  are  but  a  segment  of 
the  “combination  level.” 

“Phrase-association  level”  and  “sentence 
level”  (note  the  absence  of  association  in  the 
latter  phrase)  are  mentioned.  Let  us  see 
what  is  assumed  regarding  these  two  levels; 
then  let  us  state  just  what  we  really  know- 
alxnit  them;  ami  finally  let  us  see  w'hat  we 
should  tio  about  the  matter. 

The  Mechanizing  of  Habits 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  the  assumption 
to  be  drawn  from  Mrs.  Stuart’s  article  and 
the  assumption  of  other  writers  on  type¬ 
writing  pedagogy — not  to  mention  the  psy¬ 
chologists  who  often  are  not  expert  typists, 
and  so  just  naturally  miss  their  guess — is 
that  there  is  a  very  high  level  on  which  we 
write  sentences  on  a  unit-pattern  basis.  To 
quote  from  one  of  these  writers:  “Sentences 
and  even  paragraphs,  if  practiced  sufficiently, 
may  l>e  written  with  the  five  steps  (as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Book)  blended  into  one  process. 
T  his  is  what  is  commonly  called  ‘automatic 
w'riting.’  ” 

I  could  quote  several  weaker  claims  made 
by  a  few  psychologists,  as  well  as  statements 
of  other  psychologists  that  have  been  misun¬ 
derstood,  or  at  least  misconstrued.  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  one  of  the  latter. 

Some  teachers  draw  false  conclusions  from 
Book’s”  report  on  an  experiment  conducted 
by  Bryan  and  Harter.  The  experiment  is  not 
one  of  motor  learning  at  all  since  it  involves 
receiving — not  sending — a  telegraphic  mes¬ 
sage.  Really,  you  would  think  teachers 
would  not  be  so  anxious  to  prove  their  pioint 
that  they  would  fail  to  .see  that  this  experi 

®  Learning  to  Typewrite,  William  Frederick 
Book,  p.  The  Dregg  Publishing  Company. 
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incni  was  auditory  in  nature,  ami  not  a  mo¬ 
tor  skill  at  all.  But,  being  educators,  they 
were  no  doubt  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
imputing  higher-order  mental  activities  in  the 
things  they  teach.  A  bit  of  a  touch  of  in¬ 
feriority  complexitis.^  But  please  note  that 
Book  does  not  say  regarding  his  job  analysis 
of  learning  to  typewrite,  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  alxive  exjjeriment,  that  sentences 
are  written  as  unit-patterns.  He  merely  says, 
"Letter  and  word  habits  in  typewriting  are 
best  mechanized  in  and  through  their  use  in 
the  writing  of  sentences” — a  far  different 
thing  from  writing  sentences  on  the  basis  of 
a  unit-pattern. 

Phrase  Association  and  Sentence  Levels 

Now  let  us  state  just  what  we  really  know, 
or  don’t  know,  about  the  phrase-association 
and  the  sentence  levels.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  writing  a  sentence  as  a  unit-pattern, 
then  let  those  who  have  ex}>erienced  this 
come  forward  and  describe  it  for  us.  What 
do  they  teach  their  pupils.^  How'  do  they 
know  when  their  pupils  have  achieved  the 
desired  level  The  word  unit-pattern  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknow'ledged  to  exist,  adequately 
described  by  several  psychologists,  and  taught 
somewhat  in  a  few  typing  texts.  Let  us 
have  the  same  for  the  sentence  unit-pattern, 
if  it  exists.  Let  me  inquire  further,  do  we 
achieve  the  sentence  unit-pattern  with  real, 
he-man  sentences.?  Or  must  we  confine  our 
achievements  to  puny  sentences  of  a  few 
short,  easy  words.?  Can  our  best  pupils 
achieve  the  assumed  result  with  memorized 
“speed”  sentences.? 

I  know  of  at  least  one  expert  writer  who 
agrees  with  me  in  doubting  the  possibility  of 
even  experts  writing  such  sentences  without 
conscious  control  of  specific  movements  at 
certain  points  in  their  execution.  If  they  can¬ 
not  be  written  in  this  manner,  then  psy¬ 
chologically  they  are  not  written  as  sen¬ 
tence  unit-patterns. 

We  do,  how'ever,  agree  that  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  some  short,  easy  phrases  made  up 
of  frequent  combinations  might  become  unit- 
patterns;  but  length  alone  would  be  the  only 
difference  between  these  phrases  and  two- 
letter  combinations.  You  may  well  say,  “If 


length  is  the  only  difference,  then  why  not 
longer  phrases  and  sentences.?”  Try  throw¬ 
ing  one  ball  up  in  the  air  and  catching  it; 
and  then  begin  trying  to  juggle  two  and  so 
on  up  to  twenty.  You  will  probably  get 
your  answer  before  you  get  to  the  twentieth  ^ 
ball.  It  is  a  case  of  “physiological  limit.” 

If  you  agree  with  me  so  far,  you  will  elim¬ 
inate  from  your  consideration  the  phrase  and 
sentence  levels  and  restrict  your  teaching  to 
the  character-movement-association  and  com¬ 
bination  levels.  This  will  more  than  cut 
your  problem  in  half.  I  feel  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  anything  that  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  theory  of  typing  skill  is  much  to  be 
desired.  However,  please  understand  that 
eliminating  the  sentence  level  does  not  mean 
eliminating  continuity  writing,  the  second  | 
learning  stage.  But  when  our  pupils  come  to 
new’  words  at  this  second  stage,  will  they,  as 
Mrs.  Stuart  seems  to  claim,  “write  many  new 
words  on  the  sentence  level  w’ithout  first 
practicing  each  of  them,  on  the  lower  level”.?  j 
If  a  word  is  really  “new,”  though  every  part  1 
in  it  has  been  mastered  before,  the  average  f 
typist  would  be  conscious  it  was  new  even 
if  he  w’rote  it  at  a  rate  well  within  his  strok¬ 
ing  ability.  And,  if  he  were  writing  fast  (for 
him)  and  he  came  ujx)n  this  “new’”  word  in 
the  midst  of  easy  combinations,  the  chances 
are  his  fingers  would  stumble,  because  of  the 
distraction  of  his  attention  due  to  the  very 
new’ness  of  the  word.  The  fact  that  new 
words  appear  in  the  midst  of  sentences  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  tyjied  as  a  part  of  a 
sentence  unit-pattern. 

Does  the  Teacher  Set  an  Example? 

It  may  be  you  don’t  agree  with  me  regard¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  this  sentence  unit- 
pattern  w’riting.  Then  let  me  remind  you  of 
what  Harold  H.  Smith*  wrote:  “We  can  help 
the  student  only  through  the  concrete  things 
we  suggest  and  do.” 

What  are  you,  then,  going  to  do  to  teach 
this  claimed  skill.?  Can  you  type  over  60 
words  a  minute.?  Can  you  write  sentences 
as  unit-patterns?  If  not,  then  remember  it 
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is  written,  “It  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both 
shall  fall  into  the  ditch.”  This  is  no  dry-as- 
dust  bit  of  theoretical  discussion;  you  must 
prove  it,  and  prove  it  with  deeds. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
must  select  our  method,  our  technique,  and 
our  subject  matter  in  the  light  of  the  time 
available  and  the  outcome  that  can  be  hoped 
for.  I'herefore,  assuming  it  is  humanly  f)os- 
sihle  to  develop  this  reputeil  sentence  level, 
what  has  to  be  eliminated  in  order  to  provide 
the  time  for  it.^  It  is  the  question  of  values 
that  we  must  face  here.  Let  us  assume  fur¬ 
ther  that  we  can  develop  such  a  sentence  lev¬ 
el  without  eliminating  a  thing  due,  say,  to 
more  efficient  teaching,  what  guarantee  is 
offered  that  the  youngsters  will  be  called 
uiH)n  later  on  to  use  this  skill. ^ 

On  to  Portland  in  June 

•  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  National  Membership 
(diairman  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  reports  that  the  1936 
campaign  for  3,000  members  is  in  full  swing, 
with  California  in  the  lead,  and  New  jersey 
a  close  second.  The  enrollment  from  Michi¬ 
gan  has  taken  a  sharp  upward  turn,  and 
many  other  states  are  also  showing  a  very 
fine  increase. 

Mr.  Zelliot  is  being  ably  assisted  in  the 
membership  drive  by  a  committee  of  state 
chairmen  and  three  regional  chairmen:  Dr. 
Jessie  Graham,  San  Jose  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  for  the  Western  Division;  Miss  Lola 
Maclean,  Detroit  Commercial  College,  for 
the  Central  Division;  and  John  G.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  for  the  Eastern  Division. 

The  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Zelliot  reminds  us,  is  not  “just 
another  teachers’  association.”  Bather,  the 
aim  is  to  make  it  a  representative  national 
organization  which  will  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  state,  and  regional  business 
education  organizations. 

This  year’s  meeting  will  lie  held  in  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  from  June  27  to  July  4.  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Department. 


Southwestern  Teachers  Orsanize 

•  The  Seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Southwestern  Private  Commercial  Schools 
Association,  held  in  Dallas,  Texas,  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  was  open  to  teachers  for  the  first 
time.  The  attendance 
was  most  gratifying, 
and  those  present  at 
the  instructors’  divi¬ 
sion  voted  to  create 
a  |x:rmanent  organi¬ 
zation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  division  officers 
were  elected: 

President:  Max 

Davis,  Massey  Busi¬ 
ness  C'ollege,  I  lous- 
lon,  d'exas;  Vice 
President:  Mrs,  H.  A. 
(lallovvay,  Norton  Ikisiness  College,  Shreve- 
jxrrt,  Louisiana;  Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs. 
Nell  I'ilver,  Meadows-Draughon  College, 
Shreve|X)rt. 

Bryant  Collesian  Publishes 
Dedication  Number 

•  The  Bryant  Collegian,  monthly  student 
publication  of  Bryant  College,  celebrated  the 
opening  of  the  new  college  buildings  at  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island,  with  a  most  attractive 
dedication  issue.  The  publication  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  with  photographs  of  the  impressive 
campus  and  new  buildings,  including  South 
Hall,  the  Stratton  Gymnasium,  and  the 
Library. 

Among  prominent  Americans  who  hold 
honorary  degrees  from  this  institution  are 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ogden  L. 
Mills,  Henry  Ford,  John  Robert  Gregg,  and 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle. 

Bryant  College  is  in  its  seventy-third  year. 
Its  president  is  Harry  L.  Jacobs.  In  welcom¬ 
ing  the  faculty  and  student  body  to  their  new 
home.  President  Clarence  A.  Barbour  of 
Brown  University  congratulated  President 
Jacobs  and  his  associates  upon  their  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education. 


Next  month,  "Diagnosing  Typing 
Errors,"  by  D.  D.  Lessenberry. 
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•  Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


IN  the  forests  of  Ireland,  tlie  Little  People 
lived — the  fairies  and  the  leprechauns,  spirits 
of  woods  and  water.  Sometimes  they  made 
a  Wishing  Ring  in  the  deejiest  glen,  and  if 
a  human  lieing  chanced  to  visit  it  at  the 
right  time,  his  dearest  wish  was  granted. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  it  does  no  good 
to  say,  “I  wish” — and  then  sit  back  and  wait. 
But  if  your  students  make  up  their  minds  to 
achieve  something,  and  work  for  it,  suddenly 
they  may  find  themselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
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Wishing  Ring,  with  fairies  for  godmothers. 

Right  now,  no  doubt,  each  one  is  wishing 
for  a  high  typing  average  and,  eventually,  a 
good  position  as  a  secretary.  But  how  are 
they  wishing?  Are  they  doing  anything 
toward  attaining  the  wish?  Are  they  trying 
to  do  each  day’s  work  as  it  should  be  done? 

Typing  is  not  easy.  It  requires  concentra¬ 
tion,  effort,  and  persistence.  There  are  no 
self-working  typewriters. 

But  there  are  still  Wishing  Rings! 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  TRAINING' 


•  P.  H.  HENSEL,  M.B.A. 

University  of  Western  Ontario 
London,  Ontario 

Education  is  the  process  of  adapting 
the  individual  to  life  and  of  shaping  life 
to  the  individual.  It  is  indeed  the  means  of 
bringing  youth  into  contact  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  with  the  procedure  by  which 
youth  may  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
future. 

Kxcuses  may  l>e  made  for  the  failure  of 
management  in  business  to  foresee  many  of 
the  developments  since  1929,  but  conditions 
l)efore  1929  were  no  test  of  true  executive 
ability.  I'he  results  of  the  tests  that  man¬ 
agement  has  faced  are  evidence  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  paying  closer  attention  to  business 
leadership  and  business  training. 

What  we  call  panics  and  crises  indicate 
that  since  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  Eng¬ 
land  we  have  built  up  an  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  system  so  complex  that  business  men 
have  lK*en  unable  to  control  it  adequately. 
Their  inability  is  due  to  their  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  business  and  to  the  lack  of  projier 
standards  of  business  conduct.  Business  col¬ 
lapses  have  emphasized  the  need  for  execu¬ 
tive  ability  of  a  higher  order  in  administra¬ 
tion.  Extraordinary  conditions  have  been 
present,  and  the  breakdown  of  more  than  one 
organization  has  been  outside  the  influence 
of  human  control.  Consideration  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  that  might  have  been  prevented  by 
sound  direction,  however,  leads  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  further  strengthening  can  be  af¬ 
fected  in  business  personnel. 

f)ur  experiences  during  the  last  hundred 
years  ought  to  convince  our  laymen  that  we 
must  give  more  serious  study  to  other  than 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  field  of  business. 
We  need  not  marvel  that  we  know  so  little 


*  Adapted  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Canadian  Gregg  Associa¬ 
tion,  November  2,  1935,  London,  Ontario. 


We  cannot  hope  to  solve  twentieth- 
century  problems  with  eishteenth-cen- 
tury  ideas  and  nineteenth-century  tools 

about  how  to  control  modern  business. 
Frankly,  we  are  not  entitled  to  intelligent 
understanding  of  it  because  we  have  not 
given  prolonged  and  comprehensive  study  to 
it.  While  the  school  of  business  is  one  of  the 
most  recent  attempts  on  the  part  of  modern 
universities  to  tune  in  with  modern  condi¬ 
tions,  the  significance  of  the  undertaking  has 
not  lx*en  given  the  consideration  to  which  it 
is  entitled  by  those  engaged  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  or  by  the  outstanding  leaders  in  husi- 
ness  itself.  It  ought  to  be  clear,  at  least  to 
these  two  groups,  that  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  business  it  will  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  lalxiratory  method  in  university 
education  for  business,  if  we  are  to  graduate 
men  who  understand  modern  business  and 
who  will  be  able  to  make  any  worth-while 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of  husiness 
problems. 

The  Study  of  Business  as  a  Science 

If  the  implications  of  this  paper  are  cor¬ 
rect,  that  we  have  not  seen  the  end  of  tech¬ 
nical  advances  in  husiness,  it  is  evident  that 
these  technical  achievements  will  in  turn 
mean  a  greater  need  than  ever  before  for 
serious  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
field  of  business  administration  in  its  various 
aspiects.  When  the  public  comes  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  these  facts,  the  business  schools  will 
not  be  expected  to  carry  on  their  instruction 
on  a  basis  that  is  equivalent  to  the  teaching 
of  swimming  by  correspondence.  Agricul¬ 
tural  schools  and  engineering  schools  have 
made  large  investments  to  enable  them  to 
approach  the  solution  of  their  problems  in  a 
scientific  manner.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  cost  of  instruction  per  student  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  engineering,  and  in  business  would 
Indicate  that  business  schools  have  not,  as  yet. 
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Ix-en  adequately  equipped  to  attempt  to  make 
any  comprehensive  study  of  business  prob¬ 
lems.  It  goes  without  saying  that  until  these 
new  business  schools  are  adequately  financed, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  instruction  in 
business  much  beyond  the  equivalent  of  the 
quack  stage  of  the  study  of  medicine. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this 
pa[X‘r,  to  indicate  in  detail  how  the  lalxjratory 
method  would  lx  applied  in  the  study  of 
business.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in¬ 
vestigation  by  faculty  and  students  will  re¬ 
quire  substantial  funds  and  will  mean  an 
organization  of  work  so  that  both  faculty  and 
students  may  engage  in  actual  field  work  and 
research.  This  lalxratory  work  is  looked 
u[X)n  as  a  part  of  the  science  insiructor’s 
teaching  program.  To  repeat,  we  can  surely 
lx  no  less  scientific  in  our  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problems  of  business  than  we 
have  been  in  engineering  and  in  agriculture. 

With  regard  to  standards  of  business  con¬ 
duct,  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  taken  on 
a  new  significance  with  the  complexity  of 
modern  business,  involving  as  it  does  endless 
varieties  of  corporate  and  human  relation¬ 
ships.  We  have  seen  set  up  within  the  past 
generation  and  especially  within  the  last 
decade  an  almost  hopeless  maze  of  inter¬ 
corporate  relationships  in  most  phases  of  our 
industrial  and  business  life.  In  the  field  of 
public-service  industries,  for  example,  the 
formation  of  numerous  holding  companies 
seemed  to  be  in  some  instances  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  evade  public  regulation. 
That  many  corporations  of  all  sorts  have 
failed  in  the  past  to  give  the  investing  pub¬ 
lic  a  true  picture  of  their  earnings  is  now 
known  only  too  well  to  many  investors  of 
very  moderate  means. 

Private  Initiative  vs.  Responsible 
Management 

Much  of  our  laxity  with  regard  to  stand¬ 
ards  of  business  conduct  has  grown  out  of 
our  theory  that  private  initiative  should  have 
full  sway  and  that  regulation  should  not  be 
substituted  for  management.  Our  zeal  for 
this  theory  has  blinded  us  to  the  fact  that 
management  should  be  held  responsible  for 
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misrepresentation  and  for  mismanagement. 
Under  the  laissez-faire  philosophy  that  “that 
government  is  best  that  governs  least,”  we 
have  given  an  opportunity  for  business  prac¬ 
tices  to  develop  that  have  militated  against 
the  Ixst  interests  of  the  public  and  even  of 
business  itself.  It  has  been  precisely  this 

philosophy  in  the  field  of  the  public-service 
industries  that  has 

caused  us  to  place 
undue  emphasis  on 
the  legal  aspects  of 
valuation,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  while  we  have 

almost  wholly 
ignored  items  of 

operating  costs  be- 

tw'een  holding  and 

subsidiary  companies 
that  should  have 
been  subjected  to  a 

most  careful  scrutiny. 
There  is  an  important  difference  between 
regulation  supplanting  management  and 

regulation  holding  management  definitely 
responsible  for  results. 

Standards  of  business  conduct  are  not 
static.  Business  practices  become  of  greater 
public  concern  as  the  results  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  affect  innocent  and  uninformed  persons. 
The  very  complexity  of  business  gives  the 
subject  of  business  ethics  an  entirely  new 
significance.  Schools  of  medicine  and  of 
law  have  done  much  to  eliminate  quacks  in 
their  fields.  The  business  schools  have  a 
clear  challenge  to  study  standards  of  busi¬ 
ness  conduct  and  to  supply  instruction  which 
will  give  a  clear  perspective  of  the  social 
responsibility  of  business  men. 

It  seems  clear,  too,  that  those  of  us  who 
are  in  the  schools  of  business  should  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  insist  that 
any  worth-while  study  of  business  will  re¬ 
quire  the  same  scientific  methods  that  have 
been  applied  in  the  scientific  and  technical 
fields. 

We  must  be  very  careful  to  propose  what 
we  believe  will  be  necessary  to  success.  We 
should  not  fail  to  go  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  this  plan  is  essential  to  worth-while  re¬ 
sults  even  though,  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
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we  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  adequate  funds 
to  use  the  laboratory  or  scientific  method  in 
the  study  of  business.  It  is  submitted  that 
schools  of  agriculture  and  of  engineering 
could  be  made  much  less  expensive  if  the 
textbook  method  of  instruction  were  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  use  of  expensive  land,  laboratories, 
workshops,  and  experiment  stations,  but  who 
could  have  any  confidence  in  the  results.? 
W^e  cannot  hope  to  solve  tw'entieth-century 
problems  by  the  application  of  eighteenth- 
century  ideas  and  the  use  of  nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury  tools. 

Finally,  education  in  business  will  be  in¬ 
complete  in  a  vital  respect  if  our  studies  of 
the  field  of  business  do  not  recognize  the 
obligation  of  business  schools  to  aid  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  business  conduct.  If 
the  business  schools  do  not  accept  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  they  will  not  only  fail  to  justify  their 
existence  as  a  part  of  modern  education  but 
they  will  also  fail  to  make  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  contribution  to  business  itself. 

Educators  are  accused  of  extravagance  and 
of  having  brought  into  the  school  system 
many  fads  and  frills;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  many  of  the  things  brought  into  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  that  have  been  so  designated 
were  called  for  and  insisted  u[X)n  by  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  citizens.  The  farmers,  years 
ago,  asked  the  Government  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  establish  experiment  stations  and 
later  to  develop  a  system  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation.  Business  men,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  farmers,  called  for  vocational  education 
and  insisted  upon  placing  in  the  high  schcx)ls 
machines  and  t(X)ls  for  instruction  in  iron¬ 
work  and  woodwork;  they  asked  that  com¬ 
mercial  education  be  established  in  the 
schools,  and  the  principals  of  schools  were 
at  times  hard  put  to  meet  these  demands. 

The  doctors  of  the  land  secured  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  legislation  on  health.  Nursing  serv¬ 
ice,  physical  examinations,  etc.,  followed. 
The  bankers  then  thought  something  ought 
to  be  done,  and  at  their  suggestion  penny 
banks  were  set  up  with  the  teachers  as  their 
collectors.  The  women’s  groups  pressed  for 
the  teaching  of  home  economics,  and  so  it 
has  gone.  If  we  look  at  these  things  fairly, 
we  see  that  the  schools  have  responded  to 


the  demands  of  the  public,  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  quite  as  responsible  as  the  schools  if 
there  has  been  over-development. 

I  make  no  apology  for  our  devotion  to 
business.  It  is  more  than  production.  It  is 
more  than  trade.  It  is  more  than  transporta¬ 
tion  and  finance.  It  represents,  for  the 
majority  of  people,  the  major  activity  of  life. 

Chicago  ConFerence  in  June 

•  Business  Education  for  Everybody  will 
be  the  general  topic  of  the  Fourth  Conference 
on  Business  Education  to  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  on  June  25  and  26,  1936, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Business. 

President  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  will 
preside  at  the  opening  session  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  June  25.  The  need  for  business  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  discussed  at  this  session.  “Common 
Economic  and  Business  Misconceptions  Among 
Business  Men”  will  be  discussed  by  James  O. 
McKinsey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Marshall  Field  and  Company  and  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Business  Policies  in  the  School  of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
“Common  Economic  and  Business  Miscon¬ 
ceptions  Among  Laymen”  will  be  presented 
by  John  H.  Cover,  Professor  of  Statistics  in 
the  School  of  Business.  L.  C.  Sorrell,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Transportation  and  Traffic  in  the 
School,  will  discuss  “Wastes  Resulting  from 
Inadequate  Business  Training.” 

The  afternoon  session  on  June  25  will  deal 
with  the  general  topic  of  possible  contribu¬ 
tions  to  general  business  education  by  certain 
fields.  President  R.  W.  Fairchild  of  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  will  preside  at  this 
afternoon  session. 

Superintendent  William  J.  Bogan  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools  will  preside  at  the 
morning  session  on  June  26.  The  general 
theme  of  this  session  will  be  “The  School 
Situation.”  “Progress  in  the  Schools  to  Date” 
will  be  the  topic  of  the  afternoon  session. 

While  the  sessions  will  not  be  open  to  the 
public,  educators  and  business  men  with  a 
definite  interest  in  the  topics  to  be  presented 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  conference. 
A  more  detailed  program  will  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  issue. 
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POETRY  AND  BUSINESS 

Poetry  Close  to  the  Life  of  Business  and  the  Business  of  Life 


This  Month’s  Quotation 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
W'ill  not  allront  me  ami  no  other  can. 

— William  ('owplr 

Th  is  Month’s  Poem:  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson’s  ^^Ulysses^^ 

•  Selected  and  Analyzed  by  DR.  LEON  MONES 

A  PROMINENT  banker  in  New  York  carries  the  following  |X)em  with  him  in 
his  wallet.  When  he  feels  depressed,  when  his  sense  of  price  overcomes  his 
love  of  values,  he  reads  the  [xiem  aloud  and  gets  new  energy  and  courage. 


Llys.ses  has  reached  home  alter  years  ol  struggle  against  men  anil  gods.  He  has 
won  his  battle.  As  his  reward  he  can  now  choose  peace — calm,  nuiet,  and  repose.  Hut 
he  will  not.  To  cease  from  striving  and  seeking,  while  he  still  has  strength,  seems 
cowardly  and  unworthy. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  mal{c  an  end. 

To  rust  unhurnish’d ,  not  to  shine  in  use! 

He  feels  restless,  trustrated,  nostalgic.  He  craves — 

To  follow  kpiouiedge  lil(e  a  sin/(ing  star. 

Beyond  the  utmost  hound  of  human  thought. 

So  he  calls  his  companions  about  him  and,  though  they  have  just  returned  from 
treacherous  seas,  through  fearsome  storms,  past  horrid  monsters,  he  cries  to  them; 

There  lies  the  port;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail; 

There  gloom  the  darl{,  broad  seas.  .  .  . 

Come,  my  friends. 

'Tis  not  too  late  to  seel{  a  newer  world. 

As  his  final  cry  he  throws  all  sense  of  price  to  the  winds  and,  in  a  joyous  demand 
for  a  surrender  to  eternal  values,  he  calls  to  his  friends — 

To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 

Of  all  the  western  stars. 

And  as  he  and  his  men  take  their  places  in  the  vessel  to  dare  the  gods  of  life  and 
death  again,  he  utters  his  soul’s  greatest  call  for  value: 

To  strive,  to  see{,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

5^2  ^  the  business  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Analy  sis  of  Th  is  Month’s  Poem 

WK  who  teach  know  that  if  our  pupils  are  to  get  a  full  measure  out  of  life,  they 
must  learn  to  judge  things  by  two  standards:  price  and  value. 

Price  is  market  estimated,  standardized,  established,  accepted.  Prose  is  writing 
in  the  spirit  of  price,  a  standard,  logical,  conventional  method  of  communicating  the 
worth  of  meaning. 

Hut  the  value  of  a  thing  is  in  a  ditTerent  category  of  judgment  trom  its  price;  air 
costs  us  nothing,  its  value  is  inestimable. 

Poetry  disregards  price  and  involves  itself  in  values.  A  hided  rose  may  command 
no  price,  hut  what  values  of  sentiment,  memory,  or  emotion  it  may  possess! 

Some  peo[)le  are  entirely  [)rice-minded.  Life  to  them  is  a  continual  inventory, 
d'hey  are  the  prosaic,  matter-of-fact,  middle-of-the-week,  run-of-the-mill  Jacks  and 
Jills.  They  may  he  good,  reliable  workers,  conscientious  citizens,  affectionate  parents. 
Hut  not  for  them  are  the  leaps  of  imagination,  the  flashes  of  intuition,  the  creative 
inspirations  that  generate  life’s  greatest  achievements. 

Other  people  have  a  sense  of  value.  They  understand  prices  too,  hut  beyond  their 
consciousness  of  price  is  a  sensitivity  for  overtones  of  value,  a  courage  of  imagination 
that  perceives  blends  of  gorgeous  color  in  apparent  stretches  of  gray;  mystic  flames 
in  common  sunsets;  vistas  of  new  experience  in  the  walks  of  everyday  employment; 
new  relations  of  meaning  in  daily  occurrences. 

These  are  the  people  from  whom  come  the  creative  contributions  to  life.  Indus¬ 
trially  they  may  he  known  as  engineers,  lawyers,  accountants,  or  secretaries.  Hut,  if 
their  imaginations  are  [Htwerful  enough  to  realize  new  values  in  old  prices,  they  are 
the  poets  whose  creations  may  he  bridges,  sky-scrajters,  security  plans,  or — 

Charm'd  mapic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

— Khats,  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale.” 

Next  month's  jxtem  will  he  “Rabbi  Hen  Lzra,”  by  Robert  Hrowning — tnie  of 
the  favorites  of  the  late  President  T  heodore  Roosevelt,  and  one  of  the  noblest  [xtems 
of  acceptance  in  all  English  literature. 


Send  us  your  favorite  "business  poem."  It  will  be  considered  for  publica* 
tion  in  this  department  by  two  nationally  known  critics  and  teachers  of 
poetry,  Leon  Mones,  head  of  the  English  Department,  Central  High  School, 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Edward  Gschwind,  Instructor  in  English  and  Expres¬ 
sion,  Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans. 

Original  poetry  may  be  submitted.  Every  selection  must  be  of  value  to 
the  life  of  business  and  the  business  of  life.  Send  your  selection  to  the  Poetry 
Editor,  the  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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OFFICE  PRACTICE  AT  ROXBURY 

•  ELIZABETH  A.  NASH.  M.B.A. 

Head,  Commercial  Department  I 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Girls 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Office  Practice  for  Stenosraphers 

(  Concluded  ) 

X.  TEACIIINC;  CONTKN'r  C)E  THE 
SECRETARIAL  TRAININCi  UNIT 
(REQUIRED  MAJOR  UNIT) 


A.  Suggested  methods  ot  approach: 

1.  I  cxtb<H)k  as^ijininciUs. 

2.  Special  topics  and  jirojccts. 

S.  Lectures  anil  iliscussions. 

H.  Units  of  work: 

1.  Advanced  business  corrcsiKindence: 

a.  Study  of  the  formal  parts  of  a  business 
letter. 

b.  Projects  in  letter  arrangement  and  style: 

(1)  Typing  of  unarranged  and  unpunc¬ 
tuated  letters. 

(2)  Typing  from  handwritten  material. 

2.  S|xcial  tyjx’writing  problems: 

Business  forms,  cards,  tilling  in  of  form 
letters,  labels,  rough  draft,  special  work 
in  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  tabulation,  tele¬ 
grams. 

3.  Miscellaneous  small  machines: 

Eyelet  punch,  linc-a-time,  numbering  ma¬ 
chine,  paper  cutter,  rubber  stamps,  staplers, 
time  stamp. 

4.  The  secretary  and  her  work: 

a.  Qualities  desirable  in  an  efficient  secretary: 
Dependability,  courtesy,  tact,  good  judg¬ 
ment,  even  disposition,  cooiieration 
with  co-workers  and  with  sujxrior  offi¬ 
cers,  initiative,  self-control,  mental  alert¬ 
ness,  adaptability. 

b.  Personality  of  the  secretary: 

Appearance,  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
dress,  voice,  manner,  good  health. 

c.  .Attitude  toward  her  work: 

(1)  Strict  integrity  in  all  business  deal¬ 
ings: 

(a)  Secrecy  about  employer’s  private- 
affairs. 

(b)  Loyalty  to  the  administration. 

(2)  Businesslike  dcjxirtmcnt: 

(a)  Punctuality. 

(b)  Ethical  ideals — avoidance  of  ixt- 
ty  gossip — proper  use  of  the  time 
of  the  firm. 

(c)  Active  interest  in  the  employer’s 
business. 


(3>  Consideration  for  the  rights  of  other 
co-workers. 

(4)  .Ability  to  work  c(H)peratively  with 
a  larger  group. 

(5)  Ability  to  work  under  stress  and 
pressure  without  losing  priise. 

(6)  .Ability  to  stand  up  under  criticism 
and  to  be  amenable  to  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

(7)  Pride  in  good  workmanship. 
d.  Routine  of  the  day’s  work: 

(1)  Preparation  of  both  tools  and  mate¬ 
rials:  Desk,  typewriter,  paper,  car¬ 
bon,  erasers,  notebtxiks,  fx-ncils,  and 
dictionary  for  reference. 

(2)  Organization  of  the  day’s  work  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  time  schctlule. 

(3)  Handling  the  mail: 

Incoming  and  outgoing. 

(4)  Reception  of  callers. 

(5)  Making  appointments. 

(6)  Technique  of  telephoning. 

(7)  Correct  methods  of  taking  dictation: 
Posture  and  mechanical  details; 
necessity  for  accuracy;  verification 
of  the  spelling  of  proper  names, 
prices,  quotations,  and  all  other 
definite  information;  avoidance  of 
nervous  mannerisms  while  taking 
dictation. 

(8)  The  bank  account: 

Deposit  slip,  check  book,  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  bank  statement. 

(9)  Technique  of  telegrams  and  cable¬ 
grams. 

(10)  Promotional  possibilities  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  next  step  ahead, 
e.  Postal  information: 

Domestic  mail  matter  (classification  and 
rates  of  postage),  air  mail,  parcel  j)ost, 
special-delivery  service,  international  mail 
matter,  money-order  system,  postal-sav¬ 
ings  system. 

/.  Steps  in  obtaining  employment: 

(1)  Preparation  for  the  particular  job. 

(2)  Application  for  the  jwsition: 

(a)  Personal  application. 

(b)  Letter  of  application. 

(3)  Holding  the  job. 
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SHORTHAND  IN  MY  PERSONAL  LIFE 


•  THE  EX-STENOGRAPHER 

PROMINKN'r  mail  in  the  Held  of 
commercial  education,  in  writing  on  the 
[lersonal  and  social  interpretation  of  husi- 
ness  subjects,  makes  the  following  statement 
about  shorthand:  “Shorthand  is  so  strictly 
vocational  in  nature  that  it  can  only  lie  used 
in  highly  sjx'ciali/.ed  jobs,  some  of  which 
are  already  overcrowded.”  My  own  exjieri- 
cnce  so  belies  this  point  ol  view  that  I  feel 
driven  to  record  it. 

In  the  activities  of  my  everyday  life  as  a 
citizen  ot  a  small  community,  as  a  mother, 
and  as  a  wife,  shorthand  has  opened  to  me 
more  unexplored  fields  and  brought  about 
more  correlation  of  knowledge  than  any 
other  subject  to  which  I  have  ever  been  ex¬ 
posed.  Shorthand  may  be  used  in  highly 
sjiecialized  jobs  or  it  may  be  diverted  into 
channels  of  knowledge  and  endeavor  as  wide 
as  the  world. 

As  a  high  school  student  1  was  inspired 
with  the  ambition  to  write  shorthand  so 
well  that  I  could  record  anything  1  wished, 
wherever  and  whenever  I  might  wish  to  do 
so.  I  early  trained  myself  to  make  short¬ 
hand  the  valuable  tool  that  it  has  lieen  to  me 
for  twenty  years  and  will  be,  I  am  convinced, 
as  long  as  I  live. 

I  don't  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that 
I  write  some  shorthand  nearly  every  day. 
Kven  friendly  letters — letters  of  condolence 
or  congratulation,  or  any  letters  difficult  to 
write — are  first  written  in  shorthand  and 
later  transcrilx'd  into  longhanil  when  I  have 
decided  just  what  1  want  to  say.  Often  1 
have  served  on  press  committees  in  various 
organizations  to  which  I  belong  where  my 
ability  to  use  shorthand  has  made  note-taking 
satisfactory  and  complete.  “That’s  just  it,’’ 
someone  says,  “You  take  more  notes  than 
you  want.”  Hut  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
need  to  transcrilx  any  more  than  I  want. 


The  wife  of  a  prominent  educator 
tells  of  the  varied  uses  she  has 
found  for  shorthand  in  her  home 

I'he  shorthand  notes  are  quickly  read  and  I 
select  tor  transcription  only  what  1  choose. 
Nearly  always  1  write  my  own  re[x>rt  on  the 
basis  ot  these  notes.  I  first  do  this  in  short¬ 
hand,  thereby  saving  time  and  energy  which 
I  can  use  to  advantage  elsew'herc. 

rhere  are  many  occasions  where  I  have  to 
give  rejMirts  or  announcements  or  short  talks. 
I  like  to  write  these  things  in  shorthand  on 
cards  or  narrow  slips  of  paper;  because,  by 
running  my  thumb  down  the  page  as  1  read, 
I  can  keep  my  eyes  on  the  audience  most  of 
the  time  and  appear  to  be  talking — not  read¬ 
ing.  I  was  asked  one  evening  by  a  friend 
who  sat  next  to  me  while  I  gave  such  a  re- 
jTort:  “Were  you  reading  from  that  slip  ot 
pajxr,  or  do  you  just  feel  better  with  some¬ 
thing  in  your  hands.^”  I  am  unable  to  read 
from  a  tyjxwritten  or  printed  page  in  this 
way  unless  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

Shorthand  Aids  Discipline 

1  have  formed  the  habit  of  writing  many 
things  in  shorthand  even  though  I  have  a 
fairly  good  memory  and  could  talk  without 
notes.  So  often  there  is  a  time  element  to 
be  considered  and  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
I  have  said  just  what  I  want  to  in  that  lim¬ 
ited  time.  For  example,  I  am  superintendent 
of  a  weekday  school  of  religious  education 
for  which  I  often  prepare  a  simple  little  talk. 
'Fhere  are  several  problems  here.  I  hc  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  little  school  come  from  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades.  What¬ 
ever  point  I  have  to  make  must  be  within 
the  comprehension  of  all  four  grades.  I 
must  not  use  more  than  five  minutes.  And 
I  must  be  able  to  see  with  both  eyes  every 
sixth-  and  seventh-grade  boy  in  the  lot  if  I 
am  to  have  satisfactory  attention.  With  my 
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remarks  written  in  shorthand  on  a  thrcc-hy- 
li\e-ineh  card,  1  can  usually  accomplish  all 
this. 

't'esterday,  on  very  short  notice,  1  had  to 
present  a  program  lor  the  study  cluh  to 
which  I  Wong  on  the  subject,  “'I'he  Dis¬ 
organization  ol  (diina.”  My  materials,  like 
[>(H)r  ohl  China,  were  somewhat  ilisorganized. 

I  had  to  read  from  this  lKK)k  and  that.  Hut 
on  three  narrow'  strips  of  paper,  written  in 
shorthanil,  were  the  remarks  that  hound  the 
whole  thing  together.  I  didn’t  have  time  to 
type  the  manuscript  and  probably  wouldn’t 
have  done  so  had  I  had  time. 

1  believe  in  typewriting  tor  everyhoily  and 
ilo  not  wish  to  minimize  its  importance.  I 
believe  also  that  I  am  as  proHcieni  in  the  use 
ot  the  tyixnvriter  as  I  am  in  the  writing  anti 
reading  of  shorthand.  Hut  I  have  reasons  of 
my  own  for  w’riting  shorthmtl  where  some 
people  would  use  the  typewriter.  I  often 
write  shorthand  after  a  busy  day.  .\t  these 
tMiies  I  much  prefer  to  sit  down  in  an  easy 
chair,  resting  and  relaxing  as  I  write.  Using 
the  tyjxwriter  takes  more  energy.  And,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  1  don’t  think  so  well 
at  a  ty[)evvriter. 

I  like  to  think  things  out  while  1  ilo  certain 
more  or  less  monotonous  housework — iron¬ 
ing,  for  instance.  When  an  idea  comes  to 
me,  1  can  write  it  down  in  shorthand  in  a 
twinkling,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  shirts  seem 
to  iron  themselves.  This  particular  afternoon 
as  1  write  this  article  I  am  letting  down  hems 
in  my  daughter’s  dresses — such  a  simple  task 
that  I  may  as  easily  as  not  think  of  some¬ 
thing  else  at  the  same  time. 

As  an  off-shoot  of  this  idea,  here’s  another 
thing  I  have  discovered.  When  a  woman 
thinks  actively  about  something  constructive, 
she  is  saved  from  becoming  introspective — 
from  thinking  alx)ut  unpleasant  things  and 
having  the  “blues”  over  trifles. 

So  far,  I  have  cited  purely  personal  values, 
rhere  are  personal  values  which  rightfully 
may  be  called  social  values  also,  for  there  can 
he  no  greater  social  value  than  that  which 
the  individual  finds  within  his  own  family 
circle.  The  home  is  the  foundation  of  soci¬ 
ety.  And  it  is  in  the  life  of  my  family  that 
shorthand  has  meant  most  to  me. 


The  Writer's  Notes  on  China 


Key  to  the  Shorthand  Notes 

Before  I  began  the  stutly  of  this  subject,  I  wondered 
what  coultl  be  meant  by  disorganization  of  China. 
Was  t'hina  disorganizetJ  because  other  countries  had 
forced  open  her  ports.’  Was  it  because  Japan  h.id 
taken  Manchuria?  Was  the  country  too  large,  the 
dialects  ten)  varied.’  None  of  my  guesses  had  much 
bearing  on  the  subject.  China  is  disorganii&ed  politi¬ 
cally  because  she  is  a  nation  of  villages.  The  China¬ 
man’s  family  and  the  Chinaman’s  village  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Each  village  is  a  family  and  it  :s 
difhcult  for  any  t'hinaman  to  see  any  reason  for  anv- 
thing  which  does  not  directly  Ix-nefit  his  famiK. 
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For  several  years,  my  son  and  I  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  the  amusement  of  learning  popular 
songs  from  the  radio.  I  am  able  to  play  or¬ 
dinary  music  fairly  well  by  car  and  wc  both 
pick  up  new  tunes  quickly.  But  learning 
the  words  would  be  a  difficult  matter  if 
mother  could  not  WTite  shorthand.  As  it  is, 

I  very  easily  jot  down  the  words  as  they  are 
sung.  Music  dealers  would  probably  not 
approve  of  this  practice,  but  it  has  saved  us 
many  a  dull  moment. 

When  this  same  son  found  himself  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  led  his 
class  in  some  things,  but  did  rather  poorly 
in  subjects  that  required  the  use  of  his  hands, 
such  as  drawing  and  writing.  He  began  to 
get  |XH)r  grades  in  composition  and  I  felt 
sure  this  could  not  be  due  to  inability  to  ex¬ 
press  himself.  It  seemed  more  likely  that 
he  felt  writing  took  so  long  that  he  just 
dashed  off  a  sentence  or  two  and  quit.  One 
day  I  encouraged  him  to  dictate  to  me  and 
1  tyjK’d  what  he  had  dictated.  That  day  he 
got  an  A.  The  teacher  did  not  object  to  our 
working  together  in  this  way.  Through  this 
experience,  the  boy  learned  to  express  bim- 
self  as  naturally  on  paper  as  in  conversation. 
Here  is  one  of  the  themes  he  dictated  to  me: 

MUSICAL  KDUCAIION 

The  pupils  of  the  junior  high  schot)l  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  college  assembly 
whenever  possible.  Programs  that  are  given  by 
talented  artists  are  as  worth  while  to  one’s  education 
as  other  outside  projects. 

Many  young  people  fail  to  realize  that  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  g(KKl  music  has  to  be  cultivated.  They 
also  fail  to  realize  that  the  classics  of  music  have 
meant  as  much  to  the  world  as  the  classics  of  lit¬ 
erature. 

The  radio  has  done  a  great  work  in  creating  a 
demand  for  better  music.  Operas  sung  in  English, 
symphony  orchestras,  and  dramas  that  contain  a 
wide  variety  of  classical  music  are  presented  on 
coast-to-coast  networks  every  week.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  has  made  the  symphonies  as  understandable 
to  boys  and  girls  as  anything  else  they  study. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  person  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  music  can  call  him¬ 
self  well  educated. 

The  most  active  dictator  of  our  family  is 
our  six-year-old  daughter.  At  the  age  of 
four  and  a  half  she  began  dictating  letters 
to  her  brother,  who  was  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  on  his  grandfather’s  farm.  She  has  been 


at  it  ever  since.  We  have  had  great  fun  out 
of  her  letters,  and  we  have  preserved  them 
all  for  her  to  read  when  she  grows  up.  I 
know  how  much  she  will  treasure  them.  An 
aunt  of  mine  kept  letters  I  wrote  as  a  child 
and  returned  them  to  me  when  I  was  about 
fifteen.  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  laughed 
and  cried  over  those  letters  and  how  my  chil¬ 
dren  still  laugh  and  cry  when  they  read  them. 
(Contrast  the  following  cramped  and  stilted 
letter,  which  I  wrote  at  the  age  of  eight,  with 
the  letter  dictated  hy  my  daughter  at  the  age 
of  four: 

MY  LE  r  i  ER  WRIT  l  EN  A  T  1  liE  AGE  OF  EIGHT 

Dear  .\unt  Cora;  I  will  begin  and  right  a  few 
lines  to  you.  It  is  so  lonesome  without  you  here. 

I  wish  you  were  back.  Mama  has  made  a  waste 
for  me  and  a  ilress  for  Edward.  The  morning  that 
you  went  away  as  soon  as  Edward  got  up  he  won¬ 
dered  into  the  kitchen  and  called  just  as  if  he  was 
saying  antic.  We  have  new  readers  in  schfM)l.  I 
mist  one  word  and  was  tardie  twisc.  There  is  a  bud 
on  mammas  calulily  and  will  be  blossomed  soon. 
Hofie  you  are  well  and  not  sick.  I  don’t  think  1 
will  have  any  more  time  for  1  must  go  to  bed  very 
soon.  So  I  must  close  with  huges  and  kisses. 

MY  DAUtiHlERS  LETTER  DICTATED  AT  THE 
AGE  OF  FOUR 

Dear  Brother;  I  went  to  the  Enchanted  Island. 
First  I  rode  on  a  Shetland  pony.  Next  I  rode  on 
a  boat.  After  that  1  rode  on  a  train  what  was  really 
moving.  After  that  I  rode  on  a  merry-go-round.  1 
hope  you  can  ride  on  one  too.  But  you  can’t  ride 
on  the  one  I  rcnle  on  because  no  children  over  eight 
arc  allowed  on  it.  They  have  different  ones  for 
the  older  children.  I  rode  on  the  World’s  Fair  bus 
all  the  way  back  to  get  mother  and  grandma  and 
grandpa. 

W'e  found  a  place  where  they  had  serving  tables 
under  umbrellas  and  I  sure  was  glad  because  it 
was  raining  that  day.  The  rest  had  coffee  and  I 
had  lemonade. 

1  went  in  a  building  and  saw  them  making  Chev- 
rolcts.  They  had  a  Chevic  there  that  they  had  in 
the  old  fashioned  days.  Then  1  saw  two  bicycles 
that  they  had  in  the  old  fashioned  days.  One  was 
for  four  people  to  ride.  The  other  one  had  one 
great  big  wheel  in  front  of  the  seat  and  a  little  tiny 
wheel  behind. 

I  saw  a  car  that  they  had  in  the  old  fashioned 
days  that  was  almost  like  a  horse  and  buggy  but 
there  wasn’t  a  horse  on  it.  Mother  says  it  was  a 
('adillac.  I  saw  all  kinds  of  trains  what  they  had  in 
the  old  fashioned  days  but  they  weren’t  moving. 

I  was  in  the  glass  house  and  they  had  all  kinds 
of  strings  across  it.  There  was  a  piano  on  one  side 
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but  you  couldn’t  get  in  to  see  it  gotxl  because  there 
was  a  string  right  across.  (That’s  what  we  ought 
to  do  with  our  piano  so  mother  wouldn't  always 
be  conijilaining  alx)ut  the  finger  marks.)  The  house 
had  a  jiorch  without  a  root.  There  were  all  kinds 
of  chairs  out  there  with  strings  across.  There  was 
a  children’s  table  with  little  chairs  but  1  couldn't 
sit  down  in  them  because  they  had  strings  across. 

I  hojie  that  vou  will  see  everything  what  1  saw 
at  the  Worhl's  Fair — maybe  more.  There  were 
benches  to  sit  on  there.  We  sat  down  on  one  of 
them  for  a  little  while.  Then  we  got  up  and  when 
we  walked  past  some  more  benches  I  felt  like  sit¬ 
ting  down  on  one  of  them  again.  Love  from  Kdna. 

It  is  evident  that  the  child  who  dictates  his 
thoughts  has  far  greater  opjxirtunities  to 
develop  spontaneous,  full  expression  than 
does  the  child  who  writes.  1  think  this  is 
because  his  creative  powers  arc  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  motor  skill. 

My  daughter’s  primary  teachers  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  her  letters  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  shorthand  training  would  lie  a 
great  asset  to  any  teacher  of  little  children. 

Last,  but  not  least,  I  am  married  to  a  hus¬ 
band  whose  hours  of  lalior  are  unlimited.  If 
he  stops  work  at  six  p.  m.,  it  is  usually  only 
for  alxiut  two  hours.  Then  liegins  the  eve¬ 
ning  schedule  of  writing,  preparing  speeches 
and  doing  all  manner  of  other  work  in  his 
line.  If  I  couldn’t  write  shorthand,  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  would  surely  be  strangers.  His 
evenings  would  be  spent  with  someone  else 
w'ith  stenographic  training  and  I  would  be 
miserable  and  neglected  and  liored  to  tears 
with  all  the  things  that  interest  him  so  much. 
Instead,  we  spend  more  time  together  than 
most  married  couples  and  are  so  occupied 
with  our  mutual  interests  that  there  is  no 
time  to  be  bored. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  a  few  words  from 
an  article  taken  from  the  January,  1935, 
Journal  of  Adult  Education  on  “Practice  and 
Culture,”  by  Charles  Austin  Beard. 

Practical  subjects,  we  are  told,  have  to  do  with 
economic,  vocational,  and  |X)litical  matters.  Cul¬ 
tural  subjects,  by  the  same  reasoning,  deal  with  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  spirit — enjoyment;  appreciation,  delights 
of  the  eye  and  heart;  knowledge  of  the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautiful,  entirely  apart  from  tangi¬ 
ble  earthly  advantage. 

Such  a  distinction  may  be  made  in  words  and 
words  only.  If  we  consider  the  b<K>ks,  physical 
obiccts.  and  actions  sup|X)srd  to  be  practical  and 
cultural  respectively,  we  can  find  no  such  shaip 
antithesis.  Many  things,  it  is  true,  seem  to  fall 
mainly  in  the  one  category  or  the  other;  but  when 


subjective  appreciation  of  these  objects  is  taken  into 
account  the  Ixirder  line  becomes  shadowy,  if  it  docs 
not  disappear. 

d'hese  words  make  me  cjucstion,  as  I  have  , 
questioned  before,  w  hether  any  subject  can  be 
classihed  as  “strictly  vocational”  any  more 
than  it  can  be  classihed  as  “strictly  practi¬ 
cal”  or  “strictly  cultural.’’  i 

Personal  Notes 

•  ()m:  of  the  busiest  men  at  the  N.C.T.F. 
conventions  is  Hubert  E.  V.  Porter,  of 
Jamestown,  New’  York,  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  National 
Association  of  Ac¬ 
credited  Commercial 
Schools  in  1912,  Mr. 
Porter  has  been  its 
secretary  and  editor 
of  its  official  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Accredited 
News.  For  many 
years  he  represented  « 
the  first  assembly  dis-  ■ 
trict  of  Chautauqua 
County  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  The 

National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 
elected  him  its  president  for  the  year  1922. 

•  Clyde  W.  Humphrey  has  been  apjx)inted 
head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa-  I 
tion  of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  j 
Nashville,  Tennessee, 
for  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer  session.  Mr. 

Humphrey  informs 
us  that  all  courses 
offered  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  will  carry  grad¬ 
uate  credit. 

Mr.  Humphrey  is 
head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business 
Education  of  the 
Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College, 

Cullow’hec,  During  his  administration,  the 
department  has  grow  n  from  a  one-teacher  de¬ 
partment  to  one  that  employs  the  services  of 
two  full-time  and  two  part-time  teachers. 
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The  Bank  of  Ensland^  the  seventh  in 
this  series,  is  an  institution  command- 
ins  respect  of  the  entire  world 


The  average  English¬ 
man  speaks  of  the 

Bank  of  England  w  ith  a 
reverence  born  of  its 
ages  of  service.  “The 
■  Old  Lady  of  Thread- 

I  needle  Street,”  as  the  in¬ 

stitution  is  affectionately 
called,  represents  to  him 
the  soundness  and  se¬ 
curity  typical  of  the 

j  Empire.  The  familiar 

(slogan,  “As  sound  as  the 
Bank  of  England,”  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  faith  he 
reposes  in  the  bank, 

I  which,  of  all  banks,  may 
most  accurately  be  de- 

I  scribed  as  his  own. 

The  Bank  of  England, 
the  Bank  of  France,  and 
the  Reichsbank  of  Ger¬ 
many  are  the  three  great  banks  of  Europe; 
and  to  many  persons,  the  Bank  of  England 
seems  to  have  the  most  distinguished,  if  not 
^  the  most  eventful,  history.  Founded  in  1694, 
I  it  may  projTerly  be  regarded  as  the  center  of 
•  English  banking.  Although  it  is  a  private  en- 
j  terprise,  op>erated  by  individuals  who  have  no 
\  connection  with  the  Government,  it  has  taken 
i  over  many  of  the  financial  functions  asso- 
i  ciated  with  the  Government.  In  addition  to 
its  right  of  issuing  notes,  which  has  been 

I  given  exclusively  to  the  Bank  of  England,  it 
serves  as  the  main  depository  of  gold  in  that 
country.  It  also  has  the  right  of  declaring  the 
I  discount  rate  as  it  sees  fit. 

None  of  the  founders,  at  the  time  of  the 
bank’s  origin,  could  have  foreseen  the  venera¬ 
tion  in  which  it  would  some  dav  be  held;  for 
I  the  circumstances  of  its  creation  were  not 
1  such  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  its  longevity. 


and  no  one  realized  it 
more  fully  than  the  men 
who  launched  it.  In  view 
of  the  executives’  doubt, 
it  is  interesting  to  con¬ 
sider  the  esteem  in  which 
the  bank  is  held  today. 

The  avarice  of  the 
goldsmiths,  the  pitiful 
condition  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  and  the  pressing 
financial  needs  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  was  grant¬ 
ed  a  charter  originally 
for  only  twelve  years. 
That  its  own  fathers 
were  skeptical  of  the 
bank’s  future  is  further 
indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  clause  establish¬ 
ing  the  charter  was  buried  almost  beyond 
identification  in  a  bill  calling  for  new  taxes. 
That  it  served  any  loftier  purpose  at  its  be¬ 
ginning  than  to  supply  funds  for  the  de¬ 
bauched  government  is  doubtful. 

The  financial  worries  of  the  monarch  were 
very  great  some  years  before  the  charter  was 
signed.  He  had  exhausted  every  known 
source  of  revenue  save  this  one,  and  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  finally  consented 
to  give  the  group  a  charter.  In  return,  he  was 
to  receive  a  loan  of  1,200,000  pounds.  This 
the  bank  arranged,  lending  the  money  to  the 
Government  at  8  per  cent  plus  a  fee  of  4,000 
pounds  for  “management  expenses.”  The 
banker  of  today,  who  would  hardly  relish  the 
prospect  of  utilizing  all  his  capital  to  accom¬ 
modate  one  client,  will  appreciate  that  the 
interest  and  administration  fee  made  the  in¬ 
vestment  desirable.  The  bank  at  this  time  was 
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also  granted  the  right  to  issue  notes  up  to  the 
amount  of  its  capitalization,  and  this  valu¬ 
able  concession  was  maintained  with  modera¬ 
tions  for  many  years.  This  right  finally  was 
granted  the  bank  exclusively,  and  this  priv¬ 
ilege  has  l')een  augmented  by  others. 

The  early  personnel  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  simple,  and  so  it  remains  today. 
One  of  the  founders  was  William  Patterson, 
a  Scotsman  with  a  shrewd  business  sense; 
another  was  Charles  Montague,  who  was 
later  to  liecome  the  Earl  of  Halitax.  Sir  lohn 
Houhlon  was  the  hank’s  first  governor. 

The  Bank  Officials 

The  bank  is  operated  by  a  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  twenty-four  directors. 
The  governor  is  named  for  a  two-year  pte- 
riod,  at  the  end  of  which  he  is  succeeded  by 
the  deputy  governor.  This  procedure,  which 
had  lieen  followed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
bank,  was  interrupted  when  the  Right  Hon¬ 
orable  Montagu  Collet  Norman  was  made 
governor.  He  steered  a  safe  course  for  the 
bank  through  dark  financial  waters,  in  times 
that  demanded  of  the  chief  executive  the 
keenest  business  sense  and,  as  a  result,  the 
directors  have  reelected  him  repeatedly.  He 
has  been  governor  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

The  bank  itself  is  a  study  in  conservatism. 
Its  managers  shun  all  forms  of  publicity,  both 
institutional  and  personal,  and  the  business 
is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and 
restraint  not  easy  to  find  in  our  own  country. 
It  publishes  no  annual  balance  sheet  nor 
profit-and-loss  account. 

Mr.  Norman  and  his  deputy  are  the  chief 
executives;  the  bank’s  so-called  general  court 
meets  one  day  a  week  to  discuss  matters  of 
business,  and  at  that  time  the  record  of  the 
bank,  as  of  the  evening  lx;fore,  is  made 
available. 

It  was  not  until  1929  that  the  bank  actually 
enlarged  the  scope  of  its  facilities  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  but  the  need  for  assistance 
on  the  part  of  several  industries  prompted  the 
managers  to  set  up  a  structure  whereby  in¬ 
dustrial  reorganization  could  be  effected. 
This  structure  was  given  the  name  of  the 
Securities  Management  Trust  and  it  has  al¬ 
ready  given  aid  to  the  textile,  steel,  and  other 


industries.  T  he  directors  of  the  trust  com¬ 
bine  a  knowledge  of  banking  principles  with 
a  technical  appreciation  of  the  industry’s  re¬ 
quirements.  In  1930,  the  Bankers’  Industrial 
Development  C'ompany  was  formed,  the  pur- 
[X)se  of  which  was  to  investigate  rationaliza¬ 
tion  schemes  of  industries  and  to  give  them 
the  assistance  necessary  to  fulfillment.  Each 
plan  is,  of  course,  rigidly  scrutinized,  and  no 
capital  is  mavle  available  to  cover  past  indebt¬ 
edness — the  financing  covers  future  opera¬ 
tions  only. 

One  may  presume  that  a  bank  so  steeped 
in  conservatism  would  shy  away  from  physi¬ 
cal  improvements  in  the  structure  which 
houses  it.  Yet  the  bank  today  is  undergoing 
a  change  which  will  convert  it  into  the 
world’s  largest  and  safest  bullion  vault.  Sixty 
feet  below  the  ground,  the  vault  represents  j 
the  biggest  building  operation  ever  under¬ 
taken  in  the  City  of  lA)ndon,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  construction  feats  of  all  time.  Twen¬ 
ty  million  pounds  are  being  spent  to  make 
this  conversion;  it  has  taken  ten  years  so  far 
and  nearly  five  years  more  will  be  required  to 
finish  the  vault.  T  he  bank’s  strong-rooms 
will  then  accommodate  all  the  bank’s  gold, 
which  is  now’  estimated  at  more  than  150,-  j 
000,000  pounds.  j 

The  bank  will  become  the  first  building  of 
importance  in  London  with  all-steel  girders,  j 
and  will  be  proof  against  practically  all  as-  j 
saults  of  man  and  nature,  independent  or 
combined. 

The  Vault's  Construction  j 

(Construction  of  the  vault  is  being  carried 
forward  with  great  efficiency  and  no  small 
degree  of  secrecy.  There  is,  for  example,  no 
noisy  work  done  at  night — all  operations 
likely  to  rouse  London  from  its  slumbers  arc 
confined  to  the  daytime.  The  crews  are 
specially  chosen,  comprising  men  trained  to 
work  on  such  assignments  and  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  might  be  trying  to  those  unac¬ 
customed  to  being  below  the  earth’s  level. 
The  whole  w'ork  is  carried  on  with  clock-like 
precision — no  night  man  leaves  until  the  day 
crew  is  checked  in.  Besides  the  bank  officials 
and  guards,  only  the  general  foreman  knows 
the  countersign,  which  is  changed  daily. 
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During  the  day,  the  premises  are  thorough¬ 
ly  protected  by  firemen,  watchmen,  and  sol¬ 
diers,  and  guards  are  mounted  at  frequent 
intervals  on  the  roof.  Code  clocks  on  the 
main  gate  of  the  bank  open  the  gates  at  set 
times,  when  the  crews  pass  in  and  out. 

The  vaults  are  sunk  three  floors  below  the 
street,  surrounded  by  concrete  walls  two  feet 
thick  and  with  armor  plating  surrounding 
the  inner  walls  and  the  ceilings.  The  entire 
vault  space  is  surrounded  by  the  subterranean 
waters  of  the  river,  and  flood  gates  may  be 
opened  which  admit  the  water  to  a  large  area 
above  the  vaults.  This  flooding  constitutes 
a  barrier  against  fire  and  invasion.  The  gates 
are  so  operated  that  a  simple  manipulation 
of  the  switches  which  control  them  will  drain 
off  the  water. 

The  financial  operation  of  the  bank,  its 
personnel,  the  building  itself,  with  its  embel¬ 
lishment  by  notable  artists,  and  the  esteem  in 
which  Englishmen  hold  it — all  these  in  them¬ 
selves  provide  many  interesting  stories.  The 
original  structure  w'as  built  (1732-34)  by 
George  Sampson;  while  the  east  wing  (1765- 
70)  and  the  west  wing  (1782-88)  were  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  It  remained 
for  Sir  John  Sloane  to  make  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  his  masterpiece  of  English  Renaissance 
architecture,  with  massive  windowless  walls 
and  stately  Corinthian  columns,  the  north¬ 
west  corner  reproducing  the  Temple  of  the 
Sibyl,  in  Tivoli.  The  interior  was  recon¬ 
structed  in  1924  from  designs  by  Sir  Herbert 
Baker,  and  a  tall  new  block,  as  seen  on  our 
cover,  rose  on  Thread  needle  Street.  The 
sculptural  treatment  is  by  Charles  Wheeler — 
six  10-foot  figures,  representing  the  bank’s 
Ciuardians  and  Bearers  of  Wealth,  also  the 
portrayal  in  the  pediment  of  the  lieloved  “Old 
Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street.” 

The  building  overlooks  the  Exchange  ami 
Mansion  House,  and  the  huge  edifice,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  passed  by  some  500 
busses  hourly,  covers  a  4-acre  area.  It  is  not 
open  to  visitors,  but  its  picturesque  messen¬ 
gers,  garbed  in  pink  swallow-tail  coats  and 
wearing  high  hats,  are  everyday  sights  on 
London  streets.  In  front  of  the  bank  rises  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
executed  in  1844  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey, 


sculptor  of  many  other  London  statues,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  George  IV  and  Lord  Nelson. 
Here,  also,  is  the  War  Memorial  erected  by 
Sir  Ashton  Webb  in  1920,  w'ith  bronze  fig¬ 
ures  by  Alfred  Drury.  Back  of  the  bank  are 
Story’s  statue  (1871)  of  George  Peabody,  and 
the  Fountain  (1879)  by  Dalou. 

The  Bank  of  England  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  business  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  Englishmen.  They 
feel  that,  no  matter  how  old  the  “Old  Lady 
of  Threadneedle  Street”  may  grow,  she  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  Empire  itself. 

Personal  Notes 

•  Ray  G.  Price  has  won  a  well-deserved  pro¬ 
motion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  term  he  received  an  ap{X)intment  to 
the  faculty  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
an  instructor  in  the  Horace  Mann  High 
School  and  principal  of  the  E,vening  High 
School  in  Gary,  Indiana.  In  his  new  position 
he  will  teach  accounting,  marketing,  and  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  His  special  interest  lies  in  the 
field  of  consumer  education.  Our  readers  will 
recall  his  outline  of  a  course  in  that  subject 
which  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the  B.E.W., 
starting  with  the  November,  1934,  number. 

•  Pi  Rno  Zeta,  national  fraternity  and 
sorority  for  students  and  graduates  of  pri¬ 
vate  commercial  schools,  announces  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  national  magazine,  the  first  issue 
of  w'hich  is  dedicated  to  A.  C.  Hermann, 
founder  and  present  sponsor  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Kinman  Business  University,  of  S[X)kane, 
Washington,  Iwasts  the  two  largest  chapters 
in  the  national  group.  Illinois  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  of  Springfield,  and  other  large  schools 
have  lx)th  fraternity  and  sorority  chapters. 
I'he  newest  sorority  chapter  was  installed 
recently  at  the  Miller  School  of  Business, 
Cincinnati. 

Administrative  officers  of  private  commer¬ 
cial  schools  are  invited  to  write  to  A.  C. 
Hermann,  Box  1358,  Charleston,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  a  descriptive  booklet  or  a  copy 
of  the  new  magazine  of  the  national  organ¬ 
ization. 
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EurroRiAL  Nort:  In  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  classes,  started  shortly  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Corps  in  the  spring  of 
1933,  thousands  of  youths  have  found  needed 
instruction  and  preparation  for  their  return 
to  a  normal  workaday  world  and  to  a  pro- 
tluctive  citizenship.  (See  the  September, 

I ‘^34,  Hi'siness  Kducation  World  page  21.) 

Scheduled  camp  courses  numbered  over 
23,000  in  July,  1935.  But  opportunity  does 
not  end  with  that;  there  are  correspondence 
courses  and  classes  in  neighboring  night 
schools,  and  beyond  the  confines  of  the  camp 
the  Educational  Advisers  have  worked  to 
open  up  employment  opportunities  in  nearby 
towns  and  villages  and  have  developed  useful 
recreational  activities  to  occupy  leisure  hours. 

The  office  of  Educational  Adviser  has 
su[ierseded  the  one  formerly  called  District 
Fvducational  Coordinator.  District  Educa¬ 
tional  Advisers  are  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Their  duties  include  suj:)ervision  of 
the  work  of  the  Camp  Educational  Advisers 
and  direction  of  the  educational  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  members  of  the  Headquarters 
Detachment,  made  up  of  CCC  youths. 

In  the  article  that  follows  we  have  the  first- 


SEVERAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  TALL  TREE  TATTLER 
and  the  machine  upon  which  it  is  produced 


NEW  "DISTRICT  SCHOOL," 

•  JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Ph.D.  | 

District  Educational  Adviser  ! 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  I 

Eureka,  California  } 

1 

hand  story  ol  one  of  the  many  CXX'  educa-  , 
tional  activities,  as  told  by  Dr.  John  H.  . 
Walker,  District  Educational  Adviser  for  the 
Eureka  ((Xdifornia)  district.  Dr.  Walker  is 
extremely  modest  alwut  his  part  in  the  proj¬ 
ect,  hut  his  splendid  service  as  Educational 
Adviser  for  Company  1905,  in  camp  at  Mad  i 
River,  California,  earned  for  him  the  enviable  ■ 
reputation  as  one  of  the  most  capable  of  the 
camp  instructors  and  his  recent  promotion  to 
the  office  of  District  Educational  Adviser. 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  he  was  with 
('ompany  1905,  Dr.  Walker  put  into  effect 
one  of  the  most  complete  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  organization.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Tull  Tree  Tattler,  published  twice  a 
month  by  C'ompany  1905,  became  one  of  the 
outstanding  CCX'  publications.  The  Tall 
Tree  Tattler  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  deco-  j 
rative  headings  and  humorous  drawings  of  L 
the  personnel  of  the  camp,  and  is  produced 
in  several  colors  on  a  stencil  duplicating  ma¬ 
chine.  (See  illustration  on  this  page.)  The 
art  work  and  the  editorial  features  are  far 
alx)ve  the  average  for  non-professional  publi-  j 
cations.  | 

Dr.  Walker  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  j 
of  Philosophy  from  Columbia  University.  He  \ 
is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a  pioneer 
teacher  of  (iregg  Shorthand,  accounting,  and  [ 

other  commercial  subjects.  I 

DURINX'i  the  past  two  years,  the  CCC  * 

has  tlevelofied  throughout  the  country  a  j 
new  and  most  interesting  tyjje  of  “district 
school,”  quite  different  from  that  with  which 
our  grandparents  and  even  our  parents  were 
familiar.  The  district  itself,  instead  of  l>eing  ^ 
several  miles  square,  may  contain  thousands 
of  square  miles.  The  school  buildings  are 
not  confined  to  a  single,  small  area,  but  are  I 
widely  scattered.  While  some  are  modern  | 
and  attractive  in  their  appointments,  many  I 
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Education  in  the  CCC,  the  army  of 
young  men  mobilized  for  better 
citizenship 

are  still  of  the  log-cabin  type  and  some  are 
only  tents.  Many  people  in  the  vicinity  may 
Ik  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  living  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  these  vast  school  districts, 
and  even  less  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  it. 

The  Eureka  “District  School”  of  the  CCC, 
for  instance,  has  nine  centers  for  its  activities. 
I'he  one  teacher  of  the  old  “district  school” 
has  been  replaced  by  a  faculty  made  up  of 
special  educational  advisers.  Army  officers, 
technical  staffs  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  of  the  State  Park  Service,  special  state 
teachers,  and  assistant  educational  advisers 
and  other  teachers  drawn  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  C(X'  camps.  Their 
qualifications  range  from  Doctor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  degrees  and  many  years  of  teaching  and 
administrative  experience  to  the  sincere  in¬ 
terest  of  some  grade  school  or  first-year  high 
school  member  in  camp  who  is  teaching  his 
barracks  buddy  to  read  and  write  or,  be¬ 


cause  of  his  skill  in 
some  hobby,  is  in¬ 
structing  a  little  group 
in  leather  work, 
carving,  weaving,  or 
some  other  interest¬ 
ing  craft. 

A  total  of  86  of 
these  teachers  are 
busy  in  our  new 
“district  school,”  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  12 
elementary  courses, 

52  high  school  courses,  32  vocational  courses, 
6  general  courses,  and  2  college  courses,  a  to¬ 
tal  of  104  courses,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1,390.  This  modern  “district  school”  is  a 
work-study  institution.  Not  only  do  the  stu¬ 
dents  receive  instruction  in  its  scattered  school 
buildings,  but  they  are  given  special  job  in¬ 
struction  during  work  hours.  There  are  36 
such  courses  and  360  young  men  enrolled  in 
them.  To  supplement  these  phases  of  school 
work,  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
through  its  Correspondence  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice,  expressly  established  for  CCC  men. 


AMONG  THE  TALL  TREES  AT  MAD  RIVER  CAMP 
Trinity  National  Forest,  California 
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has  alreatly  prepared  courses  along  academic, 
commercial,  vocational,  and  general  lines. 
From  the  Kureka  “district  school,”  346  en¬ 
rollments  have  been  made  tor  these  courses. 

F!,ach  center  of  our  new  school  is  provided 
with  permanent  and  traveling  libraries  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Ciovernment.  I'he  number  of 
volumes,  including  the  generous  donations 
made  by  public  sch(X)ls  anil  inilividuals,  now 
totals  3,3S7.  In  one  month,  ol  these 
library  lxx)ks  were  read  by  424  of  our  stu 
dents.  Nearly  fifty  of  the  best  current  maga¬ 
zines  are  regularly  furnished  to  each  center 
by  the  Ciovernment.  This  new  school  is  up 
to  date  in  providing  for  its  students  religious 
meetings,  entertainments,  lectures,  and  radios. 


I'his  “district  school”  of  today  is  indeed 
a  most  interesting  project  and  an  important 
educational  factor.  The  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges  are  giving  it  their  sup- 
(X)rt  and  assistance,  and  it,  in  turn,  is  not 
only  supplementing  the  work  of  these  insti-  i 
tutions  but  it  is  also  making  its  own  con-  | 
iribution,  through  experiment  and  experi¬ 
ence,  to  education  in  the  broader  and  letter 
sense  of  that  term.  'I'he  old  “district  school" 
had  its  place  and  we  are  building  upon  its 
foundation,  but  there  are  striking  contrasts 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  We  can  but 
conjecture  as  to  the  thoughts  of  the  teacher 
of  the  “district  school”  of  long  ago  who 
might  visit  the  new  “district  school.” 


A  SURVEY  OF  COMMERCIAL  OCCUPATIONS 


•  ROBERT  A.  WHITE 

Chairman,  Coordination  and 
Placement  Division 
Merritt  Business  School 
Oakland,  California 

IN  the  belief  that  the  courses  offered  in  a 
modern  business  training  school  should  be 
organized  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
workers  and  employers  in  the  area  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  a  survey  of  retail  selling 
and  office  positions  in  the  city  of  Oakland, 
California,  was  organized  and  conducted  by 
the  Coordination  and  Placement  staff  of  Mer¬ 
ritt  Business  School,  one  of  the  units  of  the 
Oakland  public  schools. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  sutvey  were 
as  follows: 

1.  To  ascertain  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
retail  selling  and  office  occupations,  first  in  Oakland, 
and  then,  wherever  possible,  in  other  cities  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

2.  'lo  ascertain  how  many  of  these  employees  were 
men  and  how  many  women. 

3.  To  learn  what  job  titles  were  assigned  to  these 
workers. 

4.  lo  ascertain  some  of  the  major  duties  per¬ 
formed  in  the  various  jobs. 

5.  To  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  special  training,  and  other  requirements  for 
employment  in  the  various  occupations. 


A  model  survey  of  business  needs; 
made  recently  by  the  Merritt  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  of  Oakland,  California 

6.  To  secure  suggestions  from  employers  as  to 
further  training  which  might  be  offered  by  Merritt 
Business  School. 

Methods  of  Obtaining  Information 

The  information  desired  was  obtained 
through  interviews  with  the  persons  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  hiring  and  supervision  of  the 
workers.  This  method  was  chosen  because 
it  gave  the  memlx:rs  of  the  Coordination  and 
Placement  staff  an  opportunity  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  employers  which  is 
preferable  to  the  imj^rsonal  questionnaire. 
However,  in  some  cases,  where  the  amount 
of  data  to  be  secured  was  too  great  to  permit 
the  employer  to  give  sufficient  time  for  a 
personal  interview,  a  brief  outline  of  the  in¬ 
formation  desired  w'as  left  him  and  he  was 
asked  to  compile  the  data  at  his  convenience. 

The  survey  was  carried  on  over  one  school 
year,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained: 

A  survey  was  made  of  186  firms,  embracing  IH 
kinds  of  business. 
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1  he  number  of  employees  in  these  firms  ranged 
from  631  in  the  largest  one  surveyed  to  those 
employing  only  one  person  in  a  sales  or  office  posi¬ 
tion. 

rhe  total  number  of  jobs  surveyed  was  3,462, 
made  up  of  1,576  men  and  1,886  women  employees, 
total  of  161  job  titles  was  obtained. 

It  was  found  that  the  25  job  titles  which  arc 
highest  on  the  list  includes  2,722  workers,  or  78.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  tabulated. 

rhe  first  50  job  titles  include  2,‘*21  workers,  or 
84.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

The  t)ther  111  job  titles  incliule  only  15.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  number. 

The  job  title  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
workers  is  that  of  “Sales  person,”  with  a  total  of  687 
workers,  or  19.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
surveyed. 

The  next  highest  is  that  of  “Clerk,”  which  em¬ 
braces  a  total  of  527,  or  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

If  we  include  all  the  job  titles  using  the  word 
“Clerk,”  we  find  there  are  1.073  of  these,  or  31.9 
[xr  cent  of  the  total. 

It  was  also  found  that  there  were  30  job  titles  in 
which  only  one  pt  rson  was  listerl. 

.\  comparison  of  the  Merritt  Survey  with 
the  United  States  Census  ot  19.30  shows  that 
the  sampling  of  the  Merritt  Survey  is  prob¬ 
ably  wide  enough  to  he  reliable  in  office  and 


department  store  fields.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  close  agreement  of  the  percentage  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  various  occupations 
in  the  United  States  Census  and  the  Merritt 
Survey. 

Table  I  gives  a  summary  of  the  25  Job 
titles  which  are  highest  on  the  list.  (See  Table 
I  on  this  page.) 

A  study  of  the  161  different  job  titles 
shows  that  the  word  “Clerk”  is  used  in  some 
manner  in  describing  55  of  these  job  titles. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  data  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  performed  in  the  ten  office  jobs 
which  appear  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Many  Duties  tor  Most  Office  Workers 

It  was  found  that  data  had  been  obtained 
on  676  individual  jobs  with  the  results  shown 
in  Table  II. 

It  was  not  the  purjxjse  of  this  study  to 
present  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  various 
jobs,  but  rather  to  give  only  the  duties  which 
were  designated  by  the  employers  as  the  most 
im{X)rtant  ones. 

A  study  of  the  duties  of  a  clerk  shows  that 
these  duties  fall  into  141  classifications,  the 


1  ABLE  I 

Summary  of  Job  Titles 


Job  Title  1 

Men 

Women 

Total  1 

1 

Firms 
Using  Title 

1.  Sales  Person  . 

265 

422 

687 

22 

2.  Clerk  . 

345 

182 

527 

50 

3.  Stenographer  . 

5  ! 

244 

249 

93 

4.  Calculating  Machine  Ojrerator . 

145 

145 

11 

5.  Bookkeeper  . 

47 

90 

137 

70 

6.  Department  Manager  . 

84 

11 

95 

10 

7.  Junior  Clerk  . 

65 

15 

80 

6 

8.  Typist  . 

75 

75 

11 

9.  Cashier . 

18  i 

47 

65 

45 

Ml.  P.  B.  X.  0|)erator  . 

4 

60 

64 

48 

1 1 .  Secretary  . 

4 

49 

53 

39 

12.  .\ssistant  Manager  . 

46 

6 

52 

12 

13.  Buyer  and  Assistant  . 

33 

19 

52 

5 

14.  File  Clerk  . 

3 

42 

45 

12 

15.  Manager . 

41 

1 

42 

36 

16.  Office  Manager  . 

32 

10 

42 

42 

17.  Suxk  Clerk  . 

37 

5 

42 

12 

18.  Order  Clerk  . 

27 

12 

39 

20 

19.  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator  . 

3 

34 

37 

20 

20.  Receiving  and  Shipping  Clerk  . 

36 

1 

37 

15 

21.  Chief  Clerk  . 

35 

35 

11 

22.  Key  Punch  Operator  . 

35 

35 

6 

23.  Accountant  . 

27 

3 

30 

19 

24.  Auditor  . 

29 

29 

5 

25.  Teller  . 

20 

8 

28 

8 
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most  frequent  one  being  “General  Clerical,” 
a  term  embracing  a  wide  spread  of  duties, 
which  apjxfars  sixteen  times.  Since  the  data 
are  not  given  in  complete  detail,  the  spread 
of  duties  might  l)e  much  wider  if  a  more 
detailed  job  analysis  were  made. 

Many  of  the  duties  listed  are  peculiar  to 
the  business  in  which  they  occur,  and  can, 
therefore,  lx*  learned  only  on  the  job. 


I  AHI.K  II 


fob  T itle 

-Vo.  of  Jobs 

Separate 

Duties 

Clerk  . . 

73 

141 

Bookkeeper  . 

117 

117 

Steno>;rapher  . 

165 

107 

Calculating  Machine  Operator 

91 

56 

C'ashicr  . 

61 

54 

P.  B.  X.  Ojicrator  . 

51 

42 

File  Clerk  . 

42 

19 

Typist  . 

39 

18 

Junior  Clerk  . 

11 

16 

A  consolidated  list  of  the  duties  occurring 
in  the  10  job  titles  studied  shows  a  total  of 
352  duties.  Of  this  number,  84  appear  in 
two  or  more  of  the  job  titles  studied,  and 
48  appear  in  three  or  more  of  the  jobs. 

A  further  study  was  made  of  the  duties 
which  occurred  most  frequently  in  these  ten 
jobs.  Only  duties  which  occurred  in  at  least 
one-half  the  jobs  are  included  in  this  study. 
These  duties  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
number  of  jobs  out  of  ten  in  which  they 
appear.  There  are  18  of  these  duties,  as 
shown  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  III 

Number  of  Times 


Duties  Out  of  10 

Filing  .  9 

General  Clerical  . 9 

Shorthand .  8 

Billing  .  7 

Operate  calculating  machine .  7 

P.  B.  X.  with  other  duties .  7 

Typing  .  7 

Answer  phone  .  6 

Compose  own  letters .  6 

Operate  transcribing  machine .  6 

General  Bookkeeping  .  6 

Handle  incoming  mail . , .  6 

Meet  public  .  6 

Cost  figuring  .  5 

Extend  invoices  and  bills .  5 

Handle  outgoing  mail .  5 

Sort,  list,  and  number  papers .  5 

Statistical  work  .  5 


'fable  IV  shows  the  results  of  a  study  of 
the  10  duties  of  a  stenographer  which  occur 
most  frequently  in  165  cases  studied,  the 
iluties  listed  in  order  of  frequency. 

TABLE  IV 


Duties  In  165  Jobs 

Dictation  ami  transcription  ..  .  156 

Filing  .  76 

OjK-ratc  dictating  machines .  31 

Type  various  rejxirts  .  28 

General  clerical  duties  .  26 

Operate  P.  B.  X.  .  23 

Cut  stencils  (Mimeograph)  .  19 

Compose  own  letters  .  9 

Oi>erate  calculating  machines .  9 


Since  there  are  many  other  duties  occurring 
in  stenographic  |X)sitions,  as  well  as  in  other 
jobs,  it  is  evident  that  a  narrow  training  for 
a  specific  job  is  not  sufficient  and  that  the 
offerings  of  an  up-to-date  business  school 
must  be  as  broad  and  varied  as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey,  several  new 
courses  were  developed.  The  courses  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Development  and  Applied  Psychology 
arc  designed  to  develop  qualities  of  poise  and 
good  taste.  The  course  in  Records  and  Re¬ 
ports  was  develojxd  particularly  for  those 
who  are  training  for  stenographic  work  and 
w^as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  study  of  the 
duties  of  a  stenographer,  which  showed  that 
a  great  deal  of  record  work  was  performed  by 
stenographers,  for  which  a  formal  course  in 
bookkeeping  did  not  prepare  them. 

The  contacts  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Coordination  and  Placement  staff  have  pro¬ 
vided  an  excellent  opportunity  for  acquaint¬ 
ing  employers  with  the  training  program  of 
the  school. 

This  policy  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
employers  has  necessitated  the  assigning  of 
several  members  of  the  faculty  to  a  program 
of  teaching  part  of  the  day  and  spending  the 
remainder  of  the  day  on  a  definitely  worked- 
out  plan  of  keeping  business  men  informed 
of  the  work  of  the  school  and  securing  in¬ 
formation  from  them  which  can  be  used  in  | 
keeping  the  instructional  program  up  to  date,  t 


See  page  569  for  B.  E.  W.  Calendar 
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BOOKKEEPING  METhKDDS  EXCHANGE 


Introducing  our  new 
department  and  ex¬ 
tending  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  to  its  editor 


•  Edited  by  JAMES  A.  McFADZEN 

Head,  Commercial  Department 

High  School,  Lindsay,  California 

Testing  and  Tests  in  Bookkeeping 

S  a  result  of  the  testing  movement,  a 
bookkeeping  teacher  now  has  intelli¬ 
gence,  standardized,  essay,  and  new-type 
tests  at  his  disposal. 

lo  know  the  I.Q.  of  a  pupil  (from  an  in¬ 
telligence  test)  helps  the  teacher  in  under¬ 
standing  and  solving  certain  problems  in 
connection  with  individual  pupils.  But  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  are  not  solely  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  issuance  of  bookkeeping  grades  or 
marks.  In  the  first  place,  intelligence  tests  are 
not  absolutely  perfect.  Students  with  low 
l.Q.’s  have  made  as  high  grades  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  as  students  with  much  higher  intelligence 
tjuoticnts.  .\ptitude  and  interest,  of  course, 
have  much  to  do  with  attaining  success  in 
any  kind  of  human  activity. 

Alter  tests  iKcame  standardized,  some 
teachers  suggested  the  abolishment  of  written 
(essay)  examinations  and  the  substitution  of 
standardized  tests.  This  was  not  desirable, 
because  in  the  first  place,  the  bookkeeping 
course  so  conducted  would  have  to  be  static 
— the  very  same  in  every  city,  village,  hamlet, 
and  town,  if  all  results  were  to  be  measured 
by  the  same  test. 

The  cost  of  standardized  tests  would  lx* 
prohibitive  for  many  schools;  then,  too,  teach¬ 
ers  need  tests  at  shorter  intervals  than  those 
covered  by  the  standardized  tests.  Complete 


use  of  standardized  tests  would  necessitate 
the  omission  of  any  local  matter  from  the 
bookkeeping  course.  Standardized  tests  are, 
however,  worth-while  if  they  do  not  prove  to 
be  too  expensive,  and  they  should  be  used 
from  time  to  time  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison. 

The  essay  examination  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  There  is  still  value  in  describe,  trace, 
explain,  outline,  etc.  But  instead  of  cramming 
six  to  ten  essay  questions  into  a  bookkeeping 
class  period,  try  giving  one  or  two  essay 
questions  in  a  part  of  the  hour,  and  allow  the 
pupils  plenty  of  time  to  think  and  write. 
Since  each  answer  is  a  short  composition,  in¬ 
sist  on  proper  capitalization,  coherence,  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  vocabulary,  and  interesting  and 
convincing  writing,  to  get  the  real  value  from 
the  question. 

While  the  essay  examination  is  limited  by 
the  facts  that  can  be  covered  in  a  class  hour, 
the  new-type  test  presents  an  opportunity  to 
check  a  larger  number  of  facts  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  and  while  guessing  may 
enter  into  the  test  to  some  extent,  it  plays  no 
greater  part  than  does  “bluffing”  in  the  essay 
examination. 

New-type  bookkeeping  tests  are  provided 
(usually  free  of  charge)  by  the  companies 
publishing  the  texts.  For  shorter  units  of  the 
work,  a  teacher  who  has  studied  new-type 
test  construction  can  easily  make  a  test.  A 
duplicating  machine  then  solves  the  produc¬ 
tion  problem  easily,  although  some  of  the 
new-type  tests  may  be  given  by  dictation. 

What  forms  of  the  new-type  tests  are  best 
adapted  to  bookkeeping?  We  find  from  an 
examination  of  the  leading  bookkeeping  tests 
published  (seven  series  of  tests  made  up  of 
forty-seven  single  tests),  that  the  average  test 
(counting  certain  items  in  all  tests)  covers 
6.7  chapters.  The  average  bookkeeping  test 
is  made  up  of  28  items  of  the  identification 
type,  20  true  false,  15  completion,  8  multiple 
choice,  7  matching.  ’Phe  identification,  true- 
false,  and  completion  forms  are  the  most 
popular  new-type  tests. 
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Nkki)  kor  Remkdiai.  Teaching  Indicated  by  Errors. 


Student’s  Name 


Points  Missed  by  Student 


1 

2 

3  1 

1 

4 

.s  1 

6  ' 

•t 

/ 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

Marv . 

i  i 

1 

X 

1 

1 

Prank . 

X 

1 

1 

X 

1 

X ! 

1 

3 

James . 

X 

i 

1 

William . 

X 

i 

i 

X 

i 

1 

i 

2 

Totals . 

2 

1 

1 

t 

1 

I'he  scores  on  a  single  lest  vary  from  ‘’0 
lo  200,  with  100  as  the  median,  d'here  is  no 
apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  makers  to 
make  a  test  score  end  in  0  or  S.  Some  of  the 
odd  scores  were  74,  94,  98,  128,  142,  161. 

When  should  these  licKikkeeping  tests  he 
given?  One  series  suggests  monthly  testing, 
although  each  test  is  based  on  an  equal 
amount  of  work  to  he  covered  in  the  text. 
Six  series  are  to  be  given  at  the  completion 
of  certain  chapters. 

What  alxiut  guessing?  One  test  recom¬ 
mends,  “Do  not  guess.”  I'wo  others  give 
specific  directions  for  scoring  to  take  the 
guessing  into  account. 

As  to  timing,  most  of  the  tests  instruct 
students  to  inform  the  teacher  when  they 
have  completed  the  test. 

In  another  series  of  ten  tests,  which  I  did 
not  try  to  analyze,  some  use  is  made  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  new-tyjie  tests,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  of  the  problem  type, 
with  points  to  be  added  or  subtracted  as  tbe 
pupil  correctly  or  incorrectly  does  each  part 
of  the  test. 

After  a  new-type  test  has  been  scored 
and  the  pupils  have  examined  their  papers, 
remedial  instruction  should  be  planned.  To 
obtain  a  birdseye  picture  of  the  difficulties  the 


class  has  encountered,  the  accompanying  I 
chart  is  recommended.  I 

The  horizontal  totals  indicate  the  weak-  | 
nesses  of  each  pupil.  The  vertical  totals  indi-  I 
cate  the  most  difficult  items,  or  the  ones  with  | 
which  the  pupils  arc  having  trouble.  I 

This  charting,  for  each  test,  may  well  he  I 
done  by  a  student  assistant  chosen  from  the  [ 
secretarial  group. — I^)iiis  D.  Huddleston,  | 
John  .idiims  High  School,  Cleveland.  p 

Inland  Empire  Teachers  to  Meet 

•  The  commercial  section  of  the  Inland 
Empire  Education  Association  will  hold  its 
spring  meeting  April  8,  9,  and  10,  in  Spokane, 
Washington. 

The  program  includes  atldrcsses  by  Miss 
Margaret  Linnan,  Instructor  in  Secretarial 
Training,  State  C'ollcgc  of  Washington,  Pull¬ 
man;  Professor  D.  D.  Lcssenlierry,  Director, 
Courses  in  Commercial  Education,  Univer-  | 
sity  of  Pittsburgh;  and  Dr.  Ciordon  F.  Ca-  | 
disch,  Director,  Hudson  College  of  Com-  f 
merce  and  Finance  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  New  lersey. 

The  meeting  w'ill  he  in  charge  of  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  section.  Miss  Ruth  Anderson,  t 
of  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho.  \ 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  Ideas,  a  three-year  subscription  to 
the  B.  E.  W.  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution  Is  accepted 
by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 
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THE  B.E.W.  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 


•  L  E.  FRAILEY 

Editorial  Director 

The  Dartnell  Corporation 

Chicago,  Illinois 

THKY  were  small  but  mighty,  those  wee¬ 
vils  (or  “veevils,”  if  you  prefer  the  sfTelling 
of  one  contestant)  who  invadeil  the  store  ot 
Angelo  (Jaratelli,  What  a  great  commotion 
they  caused  in  the  business  education  world! 
Hundreds  of  letters  were  written  to  Angelo, 
telling  him  to  be  a  good  hoy  and  pay  his  bill 
— and  while  the  controversy  raged,  the  wee¬ 
vils  grew  fat  eating  Angelo’s  Korn  Kuhes. 

I'he  problem  itself  was  comparatively 
simple.  Your  company  was  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  Korn  Kuhes  only  at  the  time 
of  delivery.  The  “veevils"  arrived  later.  Ang¬ 
elo  didn’t  invite  them  to  his  story,  hut  it 
wasn’t  your  fault  that  they  came.  Angelo 
knew  that,  hut  he  thought  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  try  to  make  you  foot  the  hill.  It  was 
your  job,  therefore,  to  refuse  with  as  much 
diplomacy  as  you  could  muster. 

Xow  that  the  problem  is  over,  I  don’t  mind 
telling  you  that  in  my  opinion  Angelo  didn’t 
really  expect  to  win  his  point.  He  was  angry 
about  those  weevils — he  had  to  explode.  So  he 
went  after  you.  But  he  w’asn’t  surprised  when 
you  replied,  “No,  no,  a  thousand  times,  no.” 

In  writing  your  letter  there  were  two  things 
you  had  to  do.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  he 
gentle  with  Angelo.  Some  ot  you  went  after 
him  with  both  fists,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.  But  you  can’t  afford  to  he 
argumentative  in  a  business  letter.  Winning 
an  argument  and  losing  a  customer  is  not 
good  business.  Secondly,  you  did  have  to  in¬ 
sist  that  he  pay  the  hill.  A  great  many  of  the 
contestants  were  too  “soft”  with  Angelo. 
1  hey  did  not  come  out  and  say,  “Now  my 
good  friend,  we  can’t  wait  any  longer  tor  this 
money.”  Ten  months  had  passed.  You 
couldn’t  let  the  collection  of  that  bill  drag  out 
indefinitely.  Enough  is  enough! 

1 - 


Hundreds  of  contestants  soothe  our 
Srocer,  Anselo  Garatelli,  troubled 
by  a  bill  he  prefers  not  to  settle 

But  before  we  talk  any  more  .itx)ut  this 
problem,  suppose  wc  call  the  winners  to  the 
stage  and  give  them  their  prizes.  Here  they 
are — the  students  and  teachers  who  won 
either  cash  or  honorable  mention  in  the  De¬ 
cember  Business  Letter  Contest. 

Teacher  Awards 

I'lRST  I’ri/.i;,  SIO:  Pauline  T'liornton,  1  li>;h  School, 
Lislxin,  Marylantl. 

ShcoNU  I’rize,  $5:  Albert  .M.  Berry,  Washington 
State  (^>llesc,  Pulltnan. 

HoNORABi.K  Mention;  R.  |).  Parrish,  WocKllniry 
('ollejje,  Los  Angeles,  ('alifornia;  Margaret  Suninicht, 
Minot  Business  Institute,  Minot,  North  Dakota; 
('larissa  Hills.  Senior  High  SchfM)l,  lohnstown,  Penn- 
sxlvania;  Alice  Lease,  High  Sch<H)l,  Barry,  Illinois; 
Margaret  Joan  McKieneavy,  University  Kvening  High 
SchfMil,  W'est  L»)s  Angeles,  ('alifornia. 

Student  Awards 

COLLK.K— 

First  Prize,  S5:  John  M.  Breen,  Washington  State 
Cxrllegc,  Pullman. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Robert  Lclancl,  Washington 
State  ('a)llcge,  Pullman. 

Honorable  Mention:  Isabelle  R.  Smiley,  The 
Newark  ScIkh)!  for  Secretaries,  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
Jean  Smith,  WtHRlbiiry  Cxillegc,  Los  Angeles;  Kath¬ 
ryn  Kirgan,  Brown’s  Business  (College,  J;K'ksonvillr, 
Illinois;  Stanley  L.  ('urlett,  Washington  State  ('^)1- 
lege,  Pullman;  Margie  Higgins,  Kinman  Business 
University,  SjKrkanc,  Washington. 

HIGH  SGH(X)L— 

First  Prize,  $5;  Ida  Rafer,  High  School,  Leo¬ 
minster,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Gertrude  Harrison,  High  School, 
Sikenston,  Missouri. 

Honorable  Mention:  Russell  Tistlale,  High 
School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts;  Margaret  Joy, 
High  Sch(K)l,  Ixrominster,  Massachusetts;  F.mma  Jane 
Meyers,  High  School,  Mmlesto,  ('alifornia;  Barbara 
Kipper,  High  School,  Ordway,  (xrlorado;  Peggy  Mast, 
High  School,  Ordway,  (Colorado. 


Editor's  Note:  We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  the  publication  of 
the  excellent  letters  written  by  the  winners  of  second  place. 
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WINNING  LETTERS  IN  DECEMBER  CONTEST 


Winner  of  Teacher's  first  Prize 

PAULINE  THORNTON 
High  School,  Lisbon,  Maryland 

•  I)i\R  Mr.  (iARAii.ii  i:  I'liank  soil  scry  much  tor 
the  letter  we  received  from  you  this  morniii)'.  You 
know  we  are  alwavs  j;lad  to  hear  from  an  t»ld,  “all- 
weather”  customer  like  you. 

Now',  let’s  jjet  right  d(»wn  to  brass  tacks  anil  come 
to  an  understanding  alxuit  the  Korn  Kubes  that  have 
been  giving  you  trouble.  Just  to  save  time,  will  you 
get  one  of  those  packages  down  from  the  shelf  right 
now'.  Have  you  got  it?  Now,  turn  to  the  sentence 
under  (iL’.XR.XNTEK.  It  reads  like  this: 

“'I  his  cereal  is  guaranteeil  to  be  in  jH-rfect  condi¬ 
tion  and  free  from  weevils  only  when  delivered.” 

Of  course,  we  know  as  well  as  you  that  those  little 
(Hsts  will  apiKar  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
That  is  why  most  of  our  retailers  buy  their  cereals  in 
small  lots  until  the  cold  weather.  They  know  that  the 
grocer  takes  the  risk  when  buying  this  tyix:  of  goixls. 

A  smart  business  man  like  yourself  can  sec  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  all  our  other  dealers  who  handle 
Korn  Kubes  to  let  you  return  eight  cases  of  this  fooil. 
Our  aim  is  “A  Fair  Policy  For  All.”  That’s  the  way 
we  like  to  do  business.  When  there  is  a  loss  for  which 
we  arc  to  blame,  we  arc  willing  and  anxious  to  as¬ 
sume  it.  However,  in  this  case,  w'c  feel  that  we  are  in 
no  way  rcsjionsible  for  the  loss. 

A  quick  settlement  of  this  three-months-old  bill 
would  please  us  very  much,  Mr.  Garatelli.  Send  us 
your  check  and  that  will  assure  us  that  we  arc  still 
good  friends,  as  always.  Very  truly  yours. 

Winner  of  College  Student's  First  Prize 

JOHN  M.  BREEN 
Washington  State  College,  Pullman 

•  Dkar  Mr.  (i.ARATti.t.i:  Since  the  very  beginning 
of  time,  .Xngelo,  wc  men  have  had  to  tight  against 
Nature.  They  tell  us  that  wc  have  conquered  the 
world,  and  then  the  bugs  come  in  to  kill  our  profits. 

Wc  have  to  stick  together,  .\ngelo.  Wc  have  been 
Irieiiils  for  a  long  time,  you  and  I.  X'ou  have  given 
me  lots  of  giMnl  business,  and  I  have  given  you  lots 
ol  gootl  service.  But  we  must  work  together  against 
man's  enemy,  the  weevil. 

Mrs.  O’Grady  comes  to  you  and  says  the  Korn 
Kubes  you  sell  her  are  full  of  bugs.  You  give  her 
back  her  money.  You  keep  your  friends  and  your 
business  like  a  good  business  man. 

Then  you  come  to  me  and  say  the  Korn  Kubes  I 
sell  you  have  more  weevils  than  cereal.  You  have 
been  in  the  grocery  business  a  long  time,  Angelo. 
You  and  I  know  that  wc  don’t  make  much  money. 


We  w.mt  to  give  our  customers  the  best  service,  but 
we  also  have  to  make  money  to  live.  If  we  buy  back 
all  the  IikkI  that  spoils  in  our  customers’  hands,  then 
we  have  to  give  them  a  lower  quality  of  food  or  gu 
out  of  business.  We  would  like  to  guarantee  the  Korn 
Kubes  from  the  Held  to  the  table,  but  then  you  don’t 
want  the  quality  of  the  fiMid  you  sell  to  be  lowered. 
Xou  have  to  make  a  living!  1  have  to  make  a  living. 

.>’our  account  for  ten  cases  of  Korn  Kubes  is  ten 
months  Ixliind.  'iTie  collection  manager  asked  me 
yesterday  if  he  shoulil  tell  the  credit  agencies  about 
it.  I  said,  “No!  .Xngelo  is  an  honest  man.  He  is 
proud  of  his  credit  standing!  He  will  pay  it!” 

We  stick  together,  Angelo,  you  and  I.  Please  use 
the  enclosed  envelo|ic  for  your  check  for  the  ten  cases 
of  Korn  Kubes.  ’iTiis  way  we  have  no  trouble;  wc 
Ixith  make  money  and  keep  happy.  Then  you  will  al- 
wavs  have  smiles  for  our  salesman.  Respectfully. 

Winner,  High  School  Sfudent's  Firsf  Prize 

IDA  RARER 

High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetts 

•  Dear  Mr.  Garatei.li:  Thank  you  for  writing  us 
concerning  your  account  of  $12.50  for  ten  cases  of 
Korn  Kubes. 

We  can  easily  understand  your  {xiint  of  view; 
naturally,  you  don’t  want  to  endanger  the  Hnc  trade 
you  have  by  selling  inferior  cereal  to  your  customers. 
But  let  us  put  the  situation  before  you  as  it  appears 
to  us.  On  June  20,  we  shipped  you  ten  cases  of  Korn 
Kubes  which  were  guaranteed  to  be  perfect.  During 
the  hot  summer  months,  this  cereal,  like  any  other 
grain  proiluct,  is  very  susceptible  to  weevils,  especially 
if  left  in  a  damp  place.  Not  realizing  this,  you  may 
have  placed  the  cereal  somewhere  in  your  store  where 
it  could  be  reached  by  these  little  pests.  Your  first  two 
cases  sold  showed  no  signs  of  weevils — only  when  you 
began  to  dispose  of  packages  kept  in  stock  for  some 
time  did  the  pest  situation  appear.  We  cannot,  then, 
be  at  fault;  consequently  you  will  not  expect  us  to 
assume  the  cx^iensc,  will  you? 

For  over  ten  years  we  have  transacted  business  with 
vou  under  the  friendliest  terms.  During  that  time  we 
have  watched  your  store  gain  the  trade  anil  reputa¬ 
tion  that  it  has  today.  Just  think  of  the  many  bo.xes 
of  Korn  Kubes  you  have  sold  and  profited  by  all 
these  years.  Your  customers  have  been  coming  to 
your  store  for  years  for  their  Korn  Kubes.  If  you 
were  to  discontinue  selling  our  cereal,  your  customers 
would  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  it.  And  maybe  when 
they  purchased  their  Korn  Kubes  from  your  compe¬ 
titor  they  would  buy  other  grocery  items,  too.  But, 
no,  you  would  never  allow  such  a  situation  to  arise! 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  fairness, 
we  know  you  w'ill  want  to  settle  your  account  of 
$12.50  at  once.  Your  sincerely. 
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Congratulations,  you  letter  craltsinen!  You 
have  reason  to  he  proud  that  your  replies  to 
Angelo  stood  out  among  the  great  many  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  December  contest. 

From  one  school  alone — Woodbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Angeles,  California — came  sixty-one 
solutions,  along  with  a  friendly  comment  by 
I  Instructor  Robert  D.  Parrish.  “For  two  solid 
weeks,”  he  wrote,  “I  have  tossexl  alx)ut  and 
tried  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  your  Korn  Kubes. 
Armies  of  musty  weevils  crawled  all  over  and 
alK)Ut  me.  d'he  dull  crackling  of  the  semi¬ 
fresh,  once-upon-a-time  toasted  Hakes  sounded 
like  the  mutlled  staccato  of  Italian  machine 
guns  on  the  Ethiopian  line.  For  days,  I  have 
brutally  crushed,  thumbed,  or  cursed  any¬ 
thing  that  lcx)ked  like  an  insect.” 

You  might  guess  that  Mr.  Parrish  is  a 
language  instructor — he  knows  how  to  make 
words  do  all  kinds  of  tricks. 

One  college  student  had  a  novel  suggestion 
for  Angelo.  “Take  the  Korn  Kul^s  home,” 
he  wrote.  “No,  don’t  eat  them,  but  if  you  sift 
the  weevils  out  and  leave  the  Kubes  you  can 
then  furnish  your  chickens  with  a  first  class 
diet  of  bugs.  This  will  fatten  them  in  a  hurry 
and  make  them  lay.”  Now  there’s  an  idea  for 
you!  Can’t  you  see  Angelo  on  his  knees,  in 
his  big  fist  a  strainer,  sifting  the  weevils 
from  the  cereal? 

From  another  student  came  a  suggestion 
which  would  hardly  pass  a  board  of  business 
ethics.  “Now,  suppose  you  pay  us  for  the  ten 
cases  already  delivered  to  you,”  he  said,  “and 
we’ll  tell  you  how  to  sell  the  eight  cases  that 
have  weevils.  Order  another  case  which  we 
will  guarantee  to  lx;  fresh.  Then  you  can  sell 
the  fresh  lx)xes  to  your  rich  customers  who 
are  very  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  sell 
i  the  old  packages  to  those  who  do  not  com- 
[  plain.”  Tut,  tut,  my  hoy!  You'll  never  make  a 
good  business  man  with  those  tactics. 

The  Wrong  Word  May  Change  the  Effect 

Now,  here’s  a  tip  for  your  notehcx)k  on 
^  letter  writing.  Beware  of  certain  words  that 
i  always  antagonize  the  reader.  They  have 
exactly  the  same  effect  on  him  that  a  red  flan¬ 
nel  shirt  has  on  a  bull.  Don’t  ever  talk  about 
“your  complaint”  or  about  being  “unreason¬ 
able.”  Don’t  refuse  a  request  “Ix'cause  it  is  not 


our  policy.”  Don’t  ask,  “Doesn't  it  seem  un¬ 
fair  that  you  should  expect  us  to  pay  this 
bill?” 

Those  are  just  a  few  examples  of  a  tact¬ 
less  choice  of  words.  There  were  plenty  ot 
them  in  the  replies  to  Garatelli.  In  at  least 
half  of  the  several  hundred  letters,  the  word 
“complain”  popped  out.  It’s  an  ugly  word. 
No  human  being  wants  to  be  called  a  “com- 
plainer.”  Neither  does  he  like  to  be  reminded 
of  his  “mistakes.”  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  Angelo  if  he  were  to  read  the  following 
paragraph?  [The  italics  are  mine.] 

Now,  Mr.  Garatelli,  you  are  asking  us  to  pay  for 
your  mistake.  Yes,  that  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing. 
You  made  the  mistake  of  ordering  more  than  you 
could  sell.  You  will  agree  we  could  not  run  our  busi¬ 
ness  long  if  we  were  to  pay  for  all  our  customers’ 
mistakes.  We  regret  that  your  mistake  cost  you  the 
loss  of  eight  cases.  However,  we  can  all  profit  by  our 
mistakes. 

Rubbing  it  in,  isn’t  he?  Angelo  had  been 
dumb  to  buy  so  much  more  than  he  could 
sell — but  is  it  tactful  to  tell  him  so? 

And  how  do  you  like  this  opening  para¬ 
graph?  “I  am  grieved  and  shocked  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  unreasonable  letter  from  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  but  in  the  business  world  I 
suppose  you  cannot  stop  to  consider  friend¬ 
ship.  Business  is  business.” 

Well,  I  can’t  agree  with  that.  Friendship  is 
just  as  constant  and  necessary  in  business  as 
any  other  place.  Success  in  business  comes  to 
those  who  deal  by  the  golden  rule — and  that’s 
not  preaching;  it’s  true. 

Haven’t  I  cautioned  you  before  against  the 
use  of  “I  hope”  and  “I  feel”?  Those  are  nega¬ 
tive  words.  They  imply  lack  of  confidence. 
And  yet  many  of  you  ended  your  letters  with, 
“I  feel  sure  that  you  understand  our  policy, 
and  I  hope  you  will  mail  us  a  check 
promptly.”  That’s  wishy-washy  writing. 
Hoping  will  collect  very  few  checks  from 
stublx)rn  customers. 

Here’s  another  “red  flag”  paragraph  which 
\Nould  lie  sure  to  anger  Angelo.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  college  student. 

From  the  tone  of  your  letter  we  gather  that  you 
blame  us  for  the  spoiled  cereal.  Now,  where  is  your 
sense  of  justice,  Garatelli?  Surely,  you  realize  that  we 
cannot  be  personally  responsible  for  every  package  of 
Korn  Kubes  sold  in  the  past.  We  admit  that  our 
<;alrsmen  may  have  been  at  fault  in  selling  you  an 
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ovcrsupply,  but  then  a^ain  this  ma\  only  prove  llie 
su(>criority  of  our  sales  force. 

Oh,  no,  iny  friend.  You  arc  wrong  there. 
Sufierior  selling  is  giving  the  customer  as 
much  as  he  needs — and  no  more.  The  day  of 
"high-pressure”  salesman  is  gone.  The  com- 
{)any  profits  most  which  serves  the  customer 
best.  He  would  Ix'  a  very  |H)or  salesman  who 
oversold  his  buyer. 

Being  ttx)  blunt  is  had  enough — hut  is  any 
thing  worse  than  being  gushy?  How  would 
you  react  to  this  intrtKluction  in  one  of  the 
college  student  letters.^ 

Your  letter  is  lyinj;  on  the  tlesk  belore  me  and  it 
is  with  tlie  greatest  sadness  that  I  read  it  over.  When 
I  think  that  |xrhaps  our  friendship  of  long  standing 
is  being  threatened  b\  so  little  a  matter,  I  wonder  if 
this  thing  we  call  business  is  so  ver\  worth  while.  .\ 
true  friend,  it  seems  to  me.  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
business  in  the  world. 

Ho,  hum!  Would  any  reader  he  fooled  tor 
a  minute  by  such  exaggeration.' 

Why  Not  Write  As  You  Talk? 

How  can  1  make  you  reali/.e  the  im- 
jx>rtance  of  short  words.'  Remember  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter  is  just  a  heart-to-heart  talk  between 
two  individuals.  Do  you  supjxise  in  our  every¬ 
day  speech  we  would  ever  talk  about  "deteri¬ 
oration  .  .  .  elalxjrate  precautionary  facilities 
,  .  .  guarantee  the  preclusion  of  all  contamina¬ 
tion  .  .  .  fully  cognizant”.^  Yes,  all  those 
words  were  in  one  short  letter  by  a  bigb 
school  student,  ('ome  on,  now;  stop  trying  to 
show  that  you  know  big  words.  The  best 
writers  prefer  short  words.  Come  down  from 
the  clouds  and  be  natural. 

Starting  a  business  letter  with  a  story  is 
often  good  craftsmanship.  Some  of  the  best 
writers  in  America  use  that  plan  for  tbeir 
sales  letters.  There  is  no  better  way  to  get 
quick  reader’s  attention.  Hut  the  story  must 
lx  applicable  to  the  subject  of  tbe  letter.  It 
can’t  be  just  tacked  on  the  letter  to  arouse 
interest — that’s  an  insult  to  the  reader’s  intel¬ 
ligence. 

One  of  the  best  college  students’  letters — it 
just  missed  a  cash  prize — made  use  of  the 
story  introduction.  Here  is  how  it  went: 

Do  you  remember  the  famous  storj  of  the  old  man. 
the  boy,  and  the  donkey.^ 


The  man  and  the  boy  were  taking  tlic  donkey  x,  | 
market.  Tach  neighbor  they  met  had  stimc  advice  tc  p 
give.  At  their  suggestion,  first  the  old  man  rode  on  r 
the  donkey,  then  the  boy  rode  him,  and  finally  the 
man  and  the  boy  strapped  the  donkey  to  a  pole  and  | 
trieil  to  carry  him.  Hut  the  donkey,  trying  to  kick  i 
himself  l<K>se,  fell  over  the  bridge  and  drowned.  The  \ 
story  ends  with  the  old  man's  remark:  “Well,  in  try-  | 
ing  to  please  every  IxKly,  we  have  pleased  nolvnly,  and  L 
we  have  lost  our  donkey  besides.”  F 

lust  so,  Mr.  (Jaratelli,  if  we  tried  to  accede  to  every- 1 
one’s  complaint,  we  should  satisf  y  no  one,  ami  lose  I 
our  business  besiiles.  | 

Another  college  student  also  started  in  the  I 
same  interesting  fashion:  I 

You  mu.st  have  heard  the  fable  about  the  man  witti  I 
the  three  quarrelsome  sons;  how  he  finally  brought  i 
alxiut  peace  by  making  each  one  attempt  to  break  a  1 
bundle  of  sticks  which  was  tied  into  a  fagot.  They  1 
found  this  to  be  im[iossible,  but  they  could,  however,  | 
break  each  stick  separately  very  easily.  The  father  | 
then  said:  “Thus,  my  sons,  as  long  as  you  remain  J 
united,  you  are  a  match  for  all  your  enemies;  but 
differ  and  separate  and  you  are  quickly  undone.”  And  j 
that's  the  way  our  company  feels  towards  its  cus-  i 
turners.  ' 

Don’t  be  “fresh”  in  a  business  letter.  Oik  j 
high  school  student  wrote:  | 

Well,  well,  well,  my  grxid  old  friend,  .\ngelo,  the  E 

leading  grocer  in  Leadville,  and  the  handsomest  man  j 
in  C.uster  txiunty ,  is  worried  over  a  few  weevils.  Text.  ^ 
he  is  worried  because  we  sent  him  a  bill.  In  fact  he 
is  more  worried  alxiut  the  bill  than  about  the  weevils, 
hh,  .Angelo?  | 

That  kind  of  talk  doesn’t  ring  true,  does  it? 
Beware  of  it. 


1 

The  Evidence  Against  Mr.  Betts 

But  Simon  Betts  is  waiting  to  be  intro 
duced.  Simon  has  a  broken  leg.  He  plays  the 
leading  part  in  tbe  March  problem  letter. 
Let’s  say  good-bye  to  Angelo,  and  give  a  ^ 
thought  to  Simon.  ^ 

The  Universal  Insurance  Company  wa.s 
founded  in  1886  and  is  recognized  as  thor- . 
oughly  reliable.  When  just  claims  are  filed,  p 
they  are  promptly  settled.  Of  course,  accident  | 
policies  are  valid  only  as  long  as  the  premiums  i 
are  paid.  After  the  expiration  date,  the  lia¬ 
bility  stops.  But  along  comes  a  letter  from 
Simon  Betts.  He  has  been  unfortunate,  and 
anyone  would  feel  sorry  for  him.  But  sym-  : 
pathy  isn’t  going  to  help  Simon;  he  wants  \ 
hard  cash.  i 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


March  Business  Letter  Problem 


Gentlemen : 


I  am  writing  this  letter  in  bed  where  I  will  have 
to  stay  until  the  weights  are  removed  from  my  broken  leg. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  wife  and  four  small  children 
who  will  surely  suffer  unless  you  honor  my  policy,  you  can 
understand  my  anxiety. 

Your  records  will  show  that  on  January  17,  1924, 

I  took  out  an  accident  policy  with  your  company  which  would 
pay  me  fifty  dollars  a  week,  and  medical  expenses,  in  the 
event  of  an  injury.  I  have  carried  this  policy  ever  since, 
and  paid  you  several  hundred  dollars  in  premiums.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  have  also  been  instrumental  in  getting  you  at 
least  a  dozen  other  policy  holders  among  my  friends  and 
relatives . 


I  thought  all  the-  time  that  I  was  dealing  with  an 
honest  company  that  would  come  to  my  rescue  in  an  emergency, 
but  it  seems  that  I  was  sadly  mistaken. 

When  I  reported  my  accident  on  January  19,  you 
promptly  wrote  back  that  my  policy  had  expired  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  just  two  days  before  I  was  injured.  This  could  not 
be  true,  as  I  mailed  you  a  check  for  the  renewal  which  you 
must  have  noticed  was  dated  January  15.  But  a  man  in  your 
office  named  Crider,  who  is  evidently  hired  to  chisel  folks 
whenever  he  can,  wrote  that  my  check  did  not  arrive  in 
Cleveland  until  three  days  after  the  expiration  date. 

Am  I  to  blame  if  the  government  delays  the 
delivery  of  mail?  Why  should  my  family  suffer  when  you  know 
that  I  wrote  the  check  forty-eight  hours  before  my  accident? 
No  matter  when  the  check  got  to  you — and  I  have  no  way  of 
proving  that — you  are  morally  obligated  to  live  up  to  your 
agreement.  You  know  I  am  not  a  faker  or  a  cheat  or  I  would 
not  have  cheerfully  paid  my  premiums  all  these  years.  The 
money  that  you  owe  me  now  is  only  a  part  of  that  which  I 
have  already  paid  to  you. 

Now,  please  don't  make  any  more  excuses.  My  leg 
hurts  enough  without  this  worry  you  have  caused  me.  Send 
the  money  due  up  to  date,  and  the  rest  regularly  each  week. 

I  ask  this  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
wife  and  children. 


SIMON  BETTS 


The  nigger  in  the  woodpile  is  that  the 
envelope  in  which  Simon  mailed  his  check 
was  postmarked  January  20,  the  day  after 


the  accident.  If  any  chiseling  is  being  done, 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that — but  you  can 
come  to  your  own  conclusions.  No  matter 
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what  you  think,  your  company  values  the 
g(x)d  will  of  the  public.  You  can’t  atTord  to 
Ik*  rough  or  tactless  with  Simon.  But  you 
can't  grant  his  request. 

Before  answering  any  letter,  the  first  step 
is  to  review  the  facts.  What  are  they  in  this 
problem  concerning  Simon  Betts.? 

On  january  17,  1924,  Simon  took  an  acci- 
tlent  jx)licy  with  the  Universal  Insurance 
('ompany.  He  paid  his  annual  premiums 
from  1924  until  January  17,  1946.  When  his 
check  did  not  arrive  on  that  date,  his  policy 
was  cancelled.  Perhaps  he  forgot  to  pay, 
tlidn’t  have  the  money,  or  had  decided  it  was 
foolish  to  buy  protection  that  he  didn’t 
need  to  carry. 

But  two  days  later,  the  accident  happened. 
Simon  broke  his  leg.  It  was  then  that  the  plot 
iKgan  to  thicken. 

On  January  20,  a  check  was  received  from 
Simon  dated  January  15.  Where  had  it  been 
for  five  days.?  Was  Uncle  Sam  the  cause  of 
Simon’s  controversy  with  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany.?  No,  for  the  postmark  on  the  envelojie 
showed  that  the  check  had  not  been  mailed 
in  Simon’s  town  until  January  19,  the  day  of 
the  accident. 

Did  Simon  actually  make  out  the  check  on 
the  fifteenth.?  Did  he  forget  to  mail  it.?  Or 
did  he  write  the  check  after  the  accident  and 
date  it  back,  thinking  he  might  in  that  way 
Ik  able  to  collect  the  insurance.?  Who  will 
ever  know.?  The  fact  remains  that,  when  that 
check  left  Simon’s  town,  the  policy  was  dead. 
It  had  expired  two  days  before,  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  January. 

No  matter  what  actually  happened,  you 
can’t  help  being  sorry  for  Simon  Betts.  It’s 
tough  to  pay  for  a  policy  eleven  years  and 
then  miss  reaping  the  benefit  by  only  two 
days.  Simon  has  a  wife  and  four  children.  It 
is  probably  true  that  they  will  suffer. 

But  what  can  the  insurance  company  do 
alx>ut  it.?  The  terms  of  a  policy  are  quite 
clear.  Of  course,  Simon  had  received  the  regu¬ 
lar  notice  that  the  premium  was  due.  It  had 
been  followed  with  a  warning  that  the  policy 
was  about  to  expire.  Insurance  companies 
can’t  make  exceptions  to  their  rules. 

You  can  be  sorry  for  Simon,  but  you  must 
tell  him  that  he  is  out  of  luck.  How.?  Well, 
that  is  your  problem — but  surely  you  will  not 


insinuate  that  you  think  he  was  trying  to 
cheat  alx)ut  the  check.  After  all,  his  good  will 
is  worth  keeping,  and  he  says  that  he  got 
others  to  take  out  your  policies.  Be  ugly  with 
Simon,  and  some  of  those  other  policy  holders 
may  cancel.  ] 

A  problem  calling  for  diplomacy,  isn’t  it? 
Let’s  see  how  you  will  handle  it.  The  rules 
of  the  contest  are  simple. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  copies  of  your  contest  letter  to  the 
Business  Letter  Contest  Editor  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Your  letters  niust  reach  that  destination  on  or  before 
March  27. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  pa|Kr,  un¬ 
signed,  but  marked  “Teacher,”  “College  Student,”  or 
“High  School  Student.” 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  com¬ 
plete  address,  name  of  school,  and  the  notation  “Stu¬ 
dent”  or  “Teacher”  in  the  upjKr  right-hand  corner 
of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a  student,  give  your  teach¬ 
er’s  name  also.  Student  letters  without  the  name  of 
the  instructor  will  not  be  eligible. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
judged.  In  that  way,  your  entry  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prizes:  Teachers — first  prize,  $10;  second  prize 
$5;  High  School  Students — first  prize  $5;  second 
prize  $3;  College  Students  (including  private  business 
school  students) — first  prize  $5,  second  prize  $3. 

Honorable  Mention — a  copy  of  “20,000  Words,” 
by  Louis  A.  Leslie. 

In  case  of  tics,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Teacher-Trainins  Courses  at  Findlay 

•  The  Commercial  teacher-training  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
Findlay  College,  Findlay,  Ohio,  have  been 
officially  accredited  by  the  Ohio  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  The  teacher-training 
courses  in  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  Ixxtk- 
keeping  in  particular  received  special  com¬ 
mendation  from  E.  L.  Bowsher,  State  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Education. 

E.  E.  Magoon  is  director  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  at  Findlay. 

Business  is  better.  Checks  are  again  coming  back 
marked  “No  Funds”  instead  of  “No  Bank.” 

There  is  nothing  to  do  with  a  tool  but  drown  him. 
And  the  policemen  w<»n’t  permit  that.  S(t  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  a  fool. 

— Modern  Finance. 
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How  I  Use  the  B.E.W.  Letter  Problems 


•  A.  JOHN  WILLIS 

Director,  The  Modern  School 

for  Secretarial  and  Business  Training 

New  York  City 


[Editor's  Note:  A.  John  Willis,  whose 
students  have  won  four  awards  in  the 
B.E.W.  Business  Letter  Contests,  explains 
how  he  uses  the  contest  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  business  correspondence.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  has  had  several  years  of 
business  and  teaching  experience.  The 
organization  of  which  he  is  now  director 
is  the  culmination  of  his  past  experience  in 
business  and  in  education.] 

The  Business  Letter  Problem  Department 
of  the  magazine,  I  believe,  has  sounded 
the  keynote  to  writing  better  business  corres¬ 
pondence.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  I 
shall  descril'ie  how  I  utilize  these  problem 
letters  as  classroom  material. 

Let  me  recount  briefly  the  elementary  steps 
through  which  the  student  is  guided  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  advanced  work  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Frailey  Problem  Letters. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  student 
untutored  in  business  correspondence,  even 
though  he  has  a  good  cultural  background 
and  has  had  sufficient  training  in  the  study 
of  English  in  all  its  ramifications,  will  write 
a  very  verbose  letter,  containing  many  stilted, 
stereotyjied  words  and  expressions.  In  all 
probability  he  has  patterned  his  letter  after 
actual  business  letters  of  an  inferior  quality 
that  he  has  read,  or  a  preconceived  idea  of 
what  a  business  letter  should  be. 

The  first  task,  then,  is  to  break  down  this 
preconception  and  in  its  place  establish  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  letter  writing.  The  most  ef¬ 
fective  method  to  overcome  wordiness  is  an 
intensive  program  of  vocabulary  study.  The 
student  is  given  a  verbose  letter  of  about 
three  hundred  W'ords  and  asked  to  reduce  the 
word  count  by  10  per  cent  without  impair¬ 
ing  the  message.  When  this  assignment  is 


successfully  completed,  the  student  is  given  a 
second  letter  and  asked  to  reduce  the  word 
count  by  15  per  cent.  This  process  is  con¬ 
tinued,  increasing  the  percentage  of  reduc¬ 
tion  5  per  cent  at  a  time,  until  the  student  is 
able  to  reduce  the  word  count  of  a  wordy 
letter  by  50  per  cent  without  loss  to  meaning. 

To  eliminate  the 
use  of  stereotyped, 
wornout  words  and 
expressions,  I  intro¬ 
duce  what  I  call  “the 
comparative  case 
method.”  Two  letters 
dealing  with  the 
same  subject  matter 
are  read  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  One  contains 
overworked  words 
and  phrases;  the  other 
does  not.  The  first 
letter  may  begin,  “In  reply  to  yours  of 
even  date,  we  beg  to  state,  etc.”  The  second 
reads,  “Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March 
12.”  A  general  class  discussion  follows  the 
reading  of  the  letters  during  which  the  stu¬ 
dent,  merely  guided  by  leading  questions 

and  statements  from  the  instructor,  decides 

which  of  the  two  letters  is  the  better  and 
why  it  is  better.  By  this  method,  the  student 
compiles  a  list  of  stereotyped  words  and 
expressions  which  he  has  proved  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  should  be  avoided  in  his  future  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing. 

The  advanced  part  of  the  course  deals 
specifically  with  three  factors:  a  thorough  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  letter  to  be  answered,  a  visuali¬ 
zation  of  the  correspondent,  and  a  study  of 
the  “tone”  of  the  written  reply. 

In  the  practical  application  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  it  is  imperative  that  actual  letters  be  used. 
A  complete  business  letter,  requiring  a  reply. 


A.  JOHN  WILLIS 
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is  dictated  by  the  instructor.  'I'hese  letters 
are  similar  in  nature  to  Mr.  Frailey’s  problem 
letters  and  for  that  reason  it  is  a  relatively 
simple  matter  to  substitute  a  problem  letter 
for  a  regular  routine  assignment.  Kveryone 
is  pleased  with  the  change.  The  instructor 
has  new  material  to  work  with — a  condi¬ 
tion  always  welcome.  While  the  spirit  of 
competition  prevails  with  each  regular  letter 
assignment,  in  that  the  instructor  selects  the 
iKst  letter  submitted  and  reads  it  to  the  en¬ 
tire  group,  the  problem  letter  broadens  that 
competition,  making  it  nation-wide.  I'his 
adds  interest  to  the  project  and  strengthens 
the  incentive  to  turn  out  a  l>etter  piece  of 
writing.  Thus,  the  FTailey  Problem  Letters 
act  as  a  motivating  device — a  feature  every 
letter-writing  instructor  can  use  profitably. 

A  Thorough  Study  of  the  Cose 

Now  let  us  join  an  advanced  English  class. 
T'he  instructor  has  finished  reading  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Cy  Wenner,  the  Indianapolis  grocer 
(September  problem  letter),  and  the  class 
analysis  is  about  to  begin.  It  is  unanimously 
agreed  that  Cy  Wenner  is  angry  because 
of  the  dismissal  of  his  future  son-in-law,  and 
that  the  reply  must  be  worded  in  a  tact¬ 
ful,  diplomatic  style.  It  is  further  agreed 
that  nothing  would  be  gained  and  probably 
everything  lost  if  the  reply  even  intimated 
that  Mr.  Wenner  should  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  and  allow’  the  officials  of  New  England 
Foods,  Inc.,  to  do  the  same.  Some  students 
think  that  the  facts  concerning  the  decreasj 
in  Sam’s  sales  and  the  general  increase  in  the 
company’s  sales  speak  for  themselves  and 
should  be  used  in  the  reply.  Others  feel  that 
cold  figures,  regardless  of  their  value,  would 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  Mr.  Wenner  in  his 
present  state  of  mind.  One  student  suggests 
that  Cy  Wenner’s  threat  to  stop  further  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  is  a  bluff  and  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  discontinue  handling  New  England 
Foods’  products.  This  jxiint  is  conceded. 

The  second  factor — the  visualization  of 
the  correspondent — is,  perhaps,  a  bit  more 
difficult.  The  student  is  asked  to  glean 
from  the  letter  something  that  will  give  him 
a  very  definite  idea  regarding  the  character 
or  personality  of  the  nerson  to  whom  he  must 


write — something  that  he  can  use  to  aid  j 
him  in  making  his  letter  accomplish  its  job. 

Back  in  our  classroom,  the  instructor  has 
just  pointed  out  that  it  is  well  known  that, 
except  for  form  or  pattern  letters,  some  bit 
of  a  person’s  character  or  individuality  is 
displayed  in  every  letter  that  he  writes.  In  • 
this  connection  a  student  suggests  that  a 
man  who  would  allow  his  j^rsonal  feelings  _ 
to  enter  into  his  business  relations  would 
very  likely  be  a  person  who  would  react  fa¬ 
vorably  to  subtle  flattery.  There  is  general 
agreement  among  the  group  on  this  jxiint. 

The  "Face  to  Face"  Approach  in  Writing 

The  third  factor — the  “tone’’  of  the  re¬ 
ply — is  dejiendent  on  the  proper  handling  of  i 
the  first  two  factors.  As  Mr.  I'railey  jxiinted  * 
out  in  his  analysis  of  the  September  prob-  ^ 
lem  letter,  a  good  business  letter  should  be  ^ 
friendly  and  courteous.  To  get  this  proper 
tone  in  a  business  letter  is  largely  a  matter 
of  showing  a  personal  interest  in  your  cor-  ° 
respondent  and  his  affairs.  Each  correspond-  ^ 
ent  should  be  regarded  as  an  individual,  ^ 
not  as  one  of  a  thousand  men,  all  of  whom 
have  the  same  characteristics.  Write  your  * 
letter,  using  the  same  language  that  you  ’ 
would  employ  if  you  were  talking  to  your  ‘ 
correspondent  face  to  face.  ’ 

With  these  three  factors  firmly  fixed  in  ’ 
their  minds,  the  students  are  requested  to  ' 
write  their  replies.  They  must  then  test  the  ' 
letter.  In  the  case  of  Cy  Wenner,  each  stu¬ 
dent  was  asked  to  assume  that  he  was  the 
grocer — to  feel  the  indignation  that  Cy  por¬ 
trayed  in  his  letter.  Then,  in  that  frame  of 
mind,  he  was  to  read  the  reply  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  letter  accomplished  its 
purpose. 

Aside  from  the  many  advantages  already 
mentioned,  the  Frailey  Problem  Letters  af¬ 
ford  a  yardstick  by  which  instructors  in  this 
field  may  compare  the  results  of  their  in¬ 
struction  with  other  results. 

It  is  my  hope  that  instructors  throughout 
the  country  will  realize  the  value  of  this 
contest  and  will  take  advantage  of  the  sincere 
effort  being  made  by  the  Business  Education 
World  to  foster  the  writing  of  better  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence. 
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Our  contribution  this  month  comes  from  Mr.  Whitten,  who  tells  us  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  grading  which  keeps  the  students  posted  on  their  Individual  standing. 


Grading  and  Record  Keeping  in  Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping 


For  the  past  six  years,  I  have  used  a  grad¬ 
ing  system  in  my  typing  classes  in  which 
1  have  attempted  to  provide  for  motivation, 
accuracy,  and  ability  to  detect  errors,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  keep  the  system  simple  in 
its  operation.  T  he  individual  student  is  not 
only  kept  informed  of  his  standing  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  hut  he  is  able  to  forecast 
his  own  grade.  T  he  system  works  as  follows: 

Each  day’s  work  is  graded  on  the  basis  of 
O.K.,  O.K.  plus,  and  O.K.  minus.  O.K. 
represents  one  sheet  of  typed  material  of 
average  work;  O.K.  plus,  one  that  is  above 
the  average,  and  O.K.  minus,  one  that  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  students  mark  their  own 
errors  before  handing  in  the  work.  Failure 
to  mark  all  errors  is  penalized  by  grading  the 
paper  O.K.  minus.  An  O.K.  minus  deducts 
one  plus.  Two  O.K.’s  are  equivalent  to  one 
plus. 

The  students  soon  learn  that  it  is  to  their 
disadvantage  to  hand  in  incorrect  work  and 
they  are  careful  not  only  to  mark  all  errors 
on  papers  turned  in  but  not  to  hand  in  those 
which  they  know  will  receive  an  O.K.  minus 
because  of  the  number  of  errors. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  total  number  of 
daily  pluses  for  each  student;  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  the  student  is  notified  of  his  class 
rank,  which  is  based  on  the  number  of 
pluses.  The  names  of  the  students  who  rank 
first,  second,  and  third  are  placed  on  the 
blacklx)ard.  The  other  ranks  are  not  re¬ 
vealed,  though  each  student  is  informed  by 
the  number  on  the  work  returned  to  him 
how  he  ranks  in  his  class.  The  names  of  the 
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three  ranking  students  are  also  published  in 
the  school  news.  The  blackboard  listing  and 
the  news  item  on  the  highest  three  ranks 
arouse  keen  rivalry  among  the  students,  who 
eagerly  covet  the  honor. 

At  the  end  of  the  grading  period,  the 
pluses  for  all  the  weeks  are  totaled.  The 
student  receiving  the  most  pluses  ranks  first, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  one  who  receives  the 
least  number.  It  is  simply  a  matter,  then,  of 
plotting  each  student  on  a  curve  for  grade. 

Speed  tests  are  given  after  the  first 
semester.  Each  student  corrects  his  own 
paper  and  grades  it  on  the  Gregg  Automatic 
Chart.  He  receives  a  grade  of  75  per  cent  if 
his  paper  contains  more  than  five  errors,  or 
if  he  fails  to  mark  all  errors. 

One  day  each  week  is  devoted  to  speed 
tests.  A  student  may  take  as  many  tests  that 
day  as  he  cares  to,  and  is  permitted  to  hand 
in  his  best  work.  A  student  who  receives  75 
per  cent  on  a  speed  test  for  one  week  may 
hand  in  two  tests,  provided  he  gets  a  first  or 
second  place  in  his  daily  completed  work. 
This  privilege  makes  possible  the  removal 
of  the  75  per  cent  grade.  During  the  first 
six  weeks  of  the  second  semester,  speed  tests 
are  counted  one-third;  in  the  last  six  weeks, 
they  are  counted  as  50  per  cent. 

The  system,  I  grant,  has  its  weaknesses,  as 
do  all  grading  systems,  but  it  does  create 
interest,  almost  to  excess  at  times,  simplifies 
grading,  and  removes  all  doubt  in  the 
student’s  mind  as  to  the  reasons  for  any 
grade  he  receives.  Individual  differences,  so 
readily  detectable  in  tvning,  are  fully 
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provided  for  and  the  responsibility  for  mark¬ 
ing  errors  is  thrown  hack  upon  the  student. 

After  the  keylxjard  lessons  are  covered,  no 
class  assignments  are  made.  Each  student 
proceeds  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  permits. 
From  this  stage  on,  technique  of  oj>eration 
and  the  mechanics  of  arrangement  of  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  page  are  stressed,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  assignments  are  made  accordingly. 

I  have  also  worked  out  a  system  of  grading 
lor  use  in  my  Ixxjkkeeping  classes  that  has 
proved  satisfactory  in  that  it  provides  for 
individual  differences  and  yet  is  simple 
enough  for  the  students  to  know  how  their 
grades  are  decided  upon.  The  procedure  is 
somewhat  like  this: 

Exercises  and  assignments  are  assigned 
each  day  just  as  they  appear  in  the  syllabus, 
(irades  are  entered  on  the  progress  cards  as 
the  work  is  completed.  Simultaneously  with 
the  assignment  of  the  exercises  applying  the 
principles  taken  up  in  class,  a  grade  for  each 
exercise  is  placed  on  the  blackboard.  This 
grade  varies  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
assignment.  As  each  exercise  is  handed  in, 
deductions,  if  necessary,  are  made  for  neat¬ 
ness,  accuracy,  etc.  If  the  exercise  is  not 
handed  in  at  the  time  it  is  due,  deductions 
are  made  according  to  the  length  of  time  it 
is  overdue. 

As  soon  as  the  students  have  advanced  to 
the  point  where  they  are  working  on  practice 
sets,  each  student  is  permitted  to  advance  as 
rapidly  as  his  ability  permits.  All  work  must 
be  submitted  for  approval  and  a  grade. 

I'he  first  student  to  complete  his  project 
is  given  a  grade  of  100,  with  [X)ssihle  deduc¬ 
tions  for  lack  of  neatness  or  accuracy.  No  grade 
is  assigned  until  the  work  is  letter  j^erfect. 

After  a  grade  which  is  listed  on  the  black- 
lx)ard  has  been  assigned,  it  is  erased  from 
the  board  and  the  number  next  in  order  is 
posted.  In  other  words,  the  grade  gradually 
decreases  as  the  projects  are  completed,  thus 
encouraging  promptness  and  discouraging 
tardiness. 


'I  here  is  keen  conijH-tition  among  t! 
students  for  the  best  grade.  There  are  alwa\ 
three  or  four  students  several  weeks,  an 
often  more  than  a  month,  ahead  of  schedule 
As  scK)n  as  a  student  completes  all  the  work 
required  for  the  semester,  he  is  excused  froir. 
class  for  the  remainder  of  the  semester,  whid 
gives  him  time  to  work  for  further  in 
provement. 

Objective  tests  arc  given  as  prescribed  !  i 
the  syllabus.  'I'he  scores  on  these  tests  arti 
plotted  on  a  curve  and  grades  assigned  acl 
cording  to  rank.  For  a  final  grade,  th 
average  grade  taken  from  the  student’ 
progress  card  and  the  average  of  all  th 
objective  tests  arc  used.  Each  counts  as  ' 
jK*r  cent. 

Not  only  has  this  system  of  grading  prove 
simple,  but  it  has  the  further  advantage  ot 
allowing  students  ol  exceptional  ability  free 
rein  in  their  progress.  'Fhe  slow  students 
are  readily  detected  anti  the  instructor  ma\ 
apjxjrtion  his  assistance  accordingly. — L.  A 
Whitten,  Wmnett  (Montana)  High  Schod 

Upward  We  Soar! 

IN  our  advanced  dictation  class,  while  in 
creasing  the  speed  at  which  dictation  is 
taken,  we  try,  also,  to  increase  speed  and 
accuracy  in  transcription. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  know  how 
they  stand  as  individuals  and  as  meml)ers  ol 
the  class,  their  progress  is  recorded  on  a  col 
ortul  and  attractive  chart,  like  that  shown  icF 
the  illustration,  which  apjiears  on  the  nextU 
page.  I 

The  chart,  which  measures  28  by  44  inches  ■ 
is  made  of  art  cardlward,  sky  blue  in  colorj 
In  the  up})er  left-hand  corner  is  a  star  oii 
Spanish  red.  Leading  up  to  the  star  are  tbel 
lines  shown  in  the  illustration.  I'hese  lines 
are  in  varying  shades  of  darker  blue  withf 
white  edges.  Airplanes  in  w’hite  and  yel¬ 
low,  representing  different  sf^eeds,  are  shown 
headed  toward  the  goal — a  typing  speed  of 
sixty  words  a  minute. 


To  encourage  fhe  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  fhree-year  subscription  to 
the  B.  E.  W.  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution  is  accepted 
by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short  and  preferably  illustrated. 
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The  airplanes  nearest  the  lower  edge  of 
the  chart  bear  the  number  15 — meaning  a 
transcription  speed  of  fifteen  words  a  min¬ 
ute;  the  ones  next  higher  up,  20,  and  so  on, 
increasing  by  5’s  until  the  goal  is  reached. 


The  names  of  the  students  are  typed  on 
slips  of  paper.  These  slips  are  fastened  to 
the  wings  of  the  airplanes  bearing  the  num¬ 
ber  which  corresponds  to  the  transcription 
speed  of  the  student.  As  the  student  in¬ 
creases  his  speed,  the  slip  is  moved  upward. 
When  a  student  reaches  50  and  holds  that 
speed  for  several  consecutive  days,  his  name 
is  written  on  the  wing  of  the  plane  and  re¬ 
mains  there  during  the  time  he  is  in  school. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  55  plane.  When  a 
student  reaches  60,  his  name  is  written  on 
the  star  and  remains  there  permanently. 

Average  business  letters  and  Congressional 
Record  matter  are  used  as  dictation  material 
for  these  tests,  which  are  given  every  other 
day.  The  “take”  is  for  five  minutes.  Tran¬ 
scription  is  started  at  a  given  signal.  When 
the  student  finishes  his  transcription,  he  re¬ 
cords  the  number  of  minutes  on  the  paper. 
The  papers  are  later  checked  for  accuracy. 
Students  whose  transcripts  are  mailable  at¬ 
tach  their  name  slips  to  the  wings  of  the 
airplanes  bearing  numbers  corresponding  to 
their  transcription  speed,  unless  on  some  pre¬ 
vious  transcript  a  higher  rate  has  been  at¬ 


tained.  In  such  cases,  the  lower  sjxed  is  not 
recorded  on  the  aerial  chart,  but  on  a  plain 
cardlx)ard  chart  on  another  wall. 

The  interest  of  the  students  has  Ixen  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  by  means  of  this  device, 
which  has  proved  a  real  inspiration  to  them. 
— Fay  Eaton,  Woodbury  College,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Business  Education  Calendar 

March 

12  South  Carolina  State  Teachers  .\ssoeiation, 
t'olunibia. 

H  Arkansas  Valley  Coninicrcial  Teachers  Club, 
Wichita.  Kans. 

H  Vermont  State  Teachers  .Association,  liurlinj'- 
ton. 

19  North  Carolina  Q)nimcrcial  F.ilucation  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Ralei>’h. 

27  .Alabama  Kducation  .Association,  Hirmingham. 

April 

.T  -1  Tri-State  t'ommercial  lalucation  .Association, 
I’ittsburjth. 

-1  Connecticut  business  I'ducators  Association, 
New  Haven. 

S  Inland  Kmpire  l'<lucation  .Association,  Sjxjkane. 

S  Minnesota  State  business  I'ducators  Association, 
Minneai>olis. 

8-11  Kastern  tTommercial  Teachers  .Association,  New 
A’ork  (aty. 

9  Tennessee  State  I'eachers  .Association,  Nash¬ 
ville. 

1 1  Federated  business  Teachers  .Association  of 
California,  Fresno. 

15  Ontario  Fducational  .Association,  Toronto. 

15-18  Kentucky  Falucation  .Association,  Louisville. 

16  Georgia  business  lalucation  .Association,  Macon. 

17-18  Ohio  business  Schools  .Association,  C.incinnati. 

22  Mississippi  Fducation  .Association,  fackson. 

24-25  Michigan  business  Schools  Asstxiation,  Ann 
Arbor. 


Save  Your  Mcney 

By  using  O.  Ci.  A.  Writing  Pads  in 
the  submission  of  Junior  and  Senior 
O.  Ct.  a.  Tests.  The  paper,  properly 
ruled,  is  of  a  weight  and  size  that  will 
materially  reduce  mailing  costs.  A 
pad  of  50  sheets  10(^;  $1.00  a  dozen. 
The  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 


•  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DE  BRUM 

Instruclor  in  Commerce,  Sequoia  Union 
High  School,  Redwood  City,  California 

[Kditor’s  Noth:  The  first  installment  ot 
“Supplementary  Materials”  apjTearcd  in 
the  OctolTer,  19^4,  issue  of  the  Hi'sinkss 
Kducation  World.  All  materials  are  free 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Requests 
should  be  addressed  directly  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  sources  given.] 

Business  Geography  and  Industries 

Carborlndl'm.  Advertising  Department,  1  he  Car- 
Ixjrundum  txrmpany,  Niagara  Falls.  -\n  exhibit 
showing  in  different  stages  materials  used  in  making 
this  abrasive  or  grimling  material.  FAhibit  includes 
sample  shariX'ning  stone.  .Mso  tlescriptive  b<K)klets. 
(Request  must  come  on  sch<K)l  stationery  and  In- 
signed  by  i»rincipal.) 

I'krtili/krs.  ’I'he  chief  agronomist,  The  National 
Fertilizer  Association,  616  Investment  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  U.  C.  Set  of  charts  and  educational  pam¬ 
phlets  showing  why  fertilizer  is  an  imjxirtant  factor 
in  our  agricultural  economics.  Of  especial  interest 
is  the  31 -page  picture  bulletin,  “The  Proof  in  Pic¬ 
tures,”  showing  the  part  played  by  fertilizer  in  the 
growing  of  gotxl  crops. 

Great  Britain.  General  I'raffic  Manager,  Rail¬ 
ways  Inc.,  551  Fifth  .\venue.  New  York.  Publica¬ 
tions: 

a.  “The  Romance  of  Scotland,”  26  pages;  photo¬ 
graphs. 

b.  Map  of  British  Isles,  26  inches  square,  showing 
railroad  systems. 

c.  “Ireland  on  the  Road  to  Europe,”  28  pages. 

d.  “This  is  England.”  Fully  illustrated. 

e.  Paper  bound  book,  “Ireland — Gem  of  the  .Sea,” 
48  pages. 

f.  Ask  for  price  list  of  jxisters. 

Leather  Iniu’stry.  American  Leather  Prixlucers, 
Inc.,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York  City.  “The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Leather  and  Its  Importance  to  Mankind,” 
25  pages.  This  gives  a  brief  history  of  leather  and 
a  description  of  tanning.  (Vintains  15  illustrations. 
5  cents. 

Northwest.  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  Headquarters:  ('hicago,  Illinois. 
Branch  Office:  681  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

a.  Folder  desk  map  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Tourist  literature  pertaining  to  Wisconsin, 
Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  and  Central  States. 


Paim  r.  Everett  Pulp  and  Paix-r  Cximpany,  Ever¬ 
ett,  Washington.  A  brief,  setting  forth  facts  about 
paper  ami  schmil  supplies.  I'his  includes  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  manufacture  of  several  different  kinds  of 
pajxr.  'I'he  information  is  printed  on  eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  samples  of  pajK-r.  (This  brief  will  be  sent 
only  up<in  inquiries  from  schools  in  the  West.) 

Paper.  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  West  Sjiring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 

a.  Monograph,  “Making  Expressive  Strathmore 
Paixrs,”  1 5  pages. 

b.  FNhibit  consisting  of  four  mounted  bottles  con¬ 
taining  pa|X-r  in  various  stages  of  manufacture, 
together  with  a  brief  descri[>tion  of  how  paper 
is  made.  $1  (xistpaid. 

Spice.  Industry.  L.  W.  Goldberg,  Aelvertisinj; 
Manager,  J.  R.  Watkins  Company,  Winona,  Minne¬ 
sota.  -An  excellent  spice  chart  will  be  furnished 
showing  pictorially  three  stages  of  prexluction  in 
each  of  the  following  spices:  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves, 
ginger,  allspice,  anti  cinnamon.  Requests  for  this 
chart  should  originate  from,  or  be  countersigned  by, 
the  principal. 

Western  Posters.  E.  E.  Nelson,  Passenger  Traf¬ 
fic  Manager,  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Large  posters,  40  by  60  inches, 
in  full  color,  will  be  furnished  for  25  cents  each 
to  cover  mailing  costs.  Titles  of  the  different  post¬ 
ers  are: 

a.  Alaska. 

b.  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

c.  Western  Rotleo  Parade. 

d.  Mt.  St.  Helene  and  Spirit  Lake,  Washington. 

e.  Montana  Rockies. 

Consumer  Economics 

American  Houses,  Inc.,  Grand  Central  Palace,  480 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Ask  for  booklet 
giving  description  and  floor  plans  of  the  American 
Motohome,  a  pre-fabricated,  air  conditioned,  sound 
pnxif,  fireproof,  termite-proof,  “moto-controlle<r’ 
house.  Reejuest  also  a  rotogravure  showing  photo¬ 
graphs  of  American  Motohomes  recently  constructed. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 


The  shoppers’  Guides  listed  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  B.E.W.  are  obtainable  from  the  House¬ 
hold  Finance  Corporation,  919  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago. 
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WORDS  THAT  NEED  WATCHING 


•  MAURICE  H.  WESEEN 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
University  of  Nebraska 

The  United  States  Post  Oflice  Department 
reports  that  many  letters  are  addressed 
to  the  “Commissioner  of  Eternal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.”  Perhaps  the  certainty 
and  persistency  of  taxes  make  this  name  ap¬ 
propriate.  But  the  official  name  is  “Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,”  and  that  is 
probably  what  the  correspondents  intended 
to  write. 

“What  do  you  recommend  for  the  livery 
complaint?”  asks  a  reader  in  a  letter  directed 
to  a  doctor  who  conducts  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  on  health.  “Why  don’t  you  send  my 
plish?”  writes  an  angry  man  to  an  insur¬ 
ance  company.  “Please  send  more  inflam¬ 
mation  on  this  subject,”  writes  an  inquirer 
to  a  business  firm. 

How  Much  Can  We  Trust  Our  Ears? 

Is  there  any  excuse  for  such  errors?  Liver 
and  livery  are  a  good  deal  alike  Iwth  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  pronunciation.  But  they  are  very 
different  in  meaning.  Policy  and  polish  are 
farther  apart  in  both  respects.  And  anyone 
who  substitutes  inflammation  for  information 
certainly  needs  some  of  the  latter,  for  these 
words  have  no  relationship. 

Letters  contain  numerous  instances  of 
these  crude  errors.  The  person  who  writes, 
“I  am  pleating  for  more  insurance”  no  doubt 
means  pleading.  The  one  who  says,  “He  is 
living  under  a  consumed  name”  obviously 
means  assumed.  A  widow  writes  to  the  War 
Department,  “I  haven’t  received  my  elop- 
ment,”  doubtless  meaning  allotment.  A  good 
citizen,  who  served  his  country  in  the  World 
War,  writes  that  he  “spent  a  year  in  the  sur¬ 
face,”  although  he  must  have  seen  and  heard 
the  word  service  at  least  a  million  times. 

Can  you  trust  your  ears?  Most  of  us 


The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
the  well-known  author  of  several  pop¬ 
ular  reference  books  on  word  usage 

cannot.  W’c  need  to  take  special  pains  with 
such  words  as  these.  We  all  desire  to  avoid 
crude  errors. 

It  is  not  only  the  uneducated  who  make 
such  mistakes.  Students  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  are  constantly  “pulling  boners.”  I 
know  of  students  who  have  reported  lectures 
on  “The  Sex  of  Socialism”  after  the  lecturer 
has  used  the  word  sects  at  least  a  hundred 
times.  “The  speaker  used  flute  language,” 
says  one  of  these  reports.  Fluent  sounds 
somewhat  like  flute  but  they  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  meaning.  Another  report  says, 
“The  speaker  intimidated  that  we  were  ig¬ 
norant,”  meaning  intimated. 

“One  should  cite  pacific  examples,”  writes 
a  student  who  doubtless  means  specific.  “The 
author  makes  many  transgressions  from  the 
plot,”  writes  another,  meaning  digressions. 
Somewhat  cruder  is  the  college  student  who 
writes,  “My  defects  in  English  I  contribute 
to  high  school  training.”  A  great  contri¬ 
bution,  to  be  sure.  Among  those  defects  is 
his  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
common  words  attribute  and  contribute.  Al¬ 
most  as  bad  is  tbe  one  who  writes,  “Novem- 
Ikt  is  sure  an  embracing  month.”  Maybe 
he  said  what  he  meant.  But  insofar  as  this 
occupation  is  seasonal  it  is  usually  associated 
with  the  balmy  springtime.  He  probably 
meant  bracing,  which  goes  well  with  the 
month  of  November. 

Even  those  who  have  finished  their  school¬ 
ing  and  some  persons  who  are  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  as  professional  writers  are  not  altogether 
free  from  errors  of  this  sort.  “The  speech 
sabered  highly  of  patriotism,”  says  a  reporter. 
Sabers  are  rather  directly  related  to  patriotism 
but  in  this  instance  the  writer  probably  meant 
savored.  When  we  read  that  a  certain  man 
“was  sued  for  liable”  we  know  that  libel  is 
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iiicaiU.  When  we  re;ul  that  “ihe  crt)Wtl  ra/ed 
the  umpire'  we  know  that  iiizzcd  is  meant. 

In  such  cases,  the  tnistake  may  Ik*  ly[X)- 
graphical.  'I'he  writer  may  have  used  the 
ri^hi  word  and  the  printer  may  liave  set  up 
the  wrong  one.  However  it  happened,  the 
wrong  one  got  into  print.  When  we  read 
that  “the  new  de|x)t  will  he  eliminated  with 
coloreil  lights,”  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
printer  guilty,  d'here  is  too  much  dilTerence 
iK-tween  eliminate  and  illuminate.  'I'he  wri¬ 
ter  must  have  slipped  that  time. 

Many  of  the  errors  in  word  confusion  are 
humorous,  but  sometimes  such  errors  lead  to 
consequences  that  are  serious  and  costly,  d'he 
corres|X)ndence  supervisor  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  company  tells  of  a  letter  that 
ordered  two  carloads  of  dynamite.  It  was 
subsequently  learned  that  the  dictator  said 
dolomite  and  the  stenographer  wrote  dyna¬ 
mite.  Let  all  dictators  of  letters  take  heed. 

'I'he  New  Jersey  Legislature  caused  much 
griet  to  all  concerned  by  passing  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  binding  itself  to  meet  hi- 
annually.  'I'he  legislators  considered  annual 
meetings  unnecessary  and  thought  that  every 
other  year  w’ould  Ik  often  enough.  Hut  in¬ 
stead  of  accomplishing  this  result,  they  Ixtund 
themselves  to  meet  every  six  months,  for  bi¬ 
annual  means  semi-annual  or  half-yearly, 
rhey  should  have  used  the  word  biennial, 
which  means  tw'o-yearly,  happening  once  in 
two  years.  A  slight  distinction  in  the  sound 
and  spelling  of  these  words  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  a  safe  wager 
that  no  memlKr  of  that  legislature  will  ever 
forget  this  distinction. 

Most  of  us  are  woefully  inattentive.  We 
fail  to  note  minor  differences  between  words. 
Sometimes  this  failure  may  have  serious  con¬ 
sequences! 

International  Contest  in  June 

•  The  Fourth  International  Commercial 
Schools  Contest  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  June  24  and  25. 

I'he  aim  of  this  contest  is  the  testing  of 
achievements  in  the  commercial  field,  and  the 
events  w'ill  include  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
typing,  machine  transcription,  and  machine 


calculations  commt)nly  used  in  business. 

I'eachers  who  wish  to  enter  students  in  this 
contest  should  write  to  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Hins¬ 
dale  High  School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  for  in¬ 
formation  and  official  entry  blanks. 


•  Samuel  E.  Bowman,  principal  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh, 
dieil  December  21  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Bowman  was 
lK)rn  and  reared  in 
Somerset  County.  His 
first  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  covering  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  years,  was 
in  a  one-room  school 
in  that  county.  In 
IVOO,  he  entered  Iron 
Caty  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  to  qualify  for 
employment  in  the 
rapidly  expanding 
field  of  business.  His 
excellent  work  as  a  student  gained  him  a  ^ 
}x)sition  on  the  faculty  alter  his  graduation.  • 
He  held  this  {Ksition  for  eight  years,  until  he  i  , 
iKcame  principal  of  the  incorporated  institution  ^ 
formed  by  P.  S.  Spangler,  who  at  that  time  i 
had  acquired  both  Duff’s  College  and  the 
Iron  City  College.  In  1921,  Mr.  Bowman 
merged  the  Martin  Shorthand  School  with 
the  Iron  City  College.  In  the  fall  of  1922, 
Duff's  College  and  the  Iron  City  College  com¬ 
bined  and  moved  into  their  newly  acquired 
property  at  424  Duquesne  Way.  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  served  as  principal  and  treasurer  of  this 
institution  until  his  death. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  acknowl¬ 
edge  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bowman 
because  of  his  thorough  and  skillful  teaching 
and  his  sincere  interest  in  his  students. 

Mr.  Bowman  was  a  member  of  several 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and  commer¬ 
cial  teachers’  associations.  He  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Bowman,  who 
served  as  a  department  head  under  his  super¬ 
vision  before  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Bowman 
plans  to  return  in  an  executive  capacity  to  the 
institution  her  husband  served  so  long  and 
faithfully. 


SAMUEL  E.  BOWMAN  j 
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BUSINESS  STENOGRAPHIC  REQUIREMENTS 


•  ELEANOR  SKIMIN 

Northern  High  School 
Detroit.  Michigan 

LHT  us  assume  that,  lu'lore  a  sluclcnt  en¬ 
ters  the  advanced  class  in  shorthand,  he 
has  been  given  the  op{)ortunity  to  develop  the 
following  fundamental  skills  that  indicate  an 
ability  to  make  his  shorthand  training  func¬ 
tion  in  a  real  dictation  situation; 

1.  At  the  completion  of  tlic  shorthand  manual, 
he  lias  a  shorthand  writing  rate  of  from  80  to  100 
words  a  minute. 

2.  His  reading  from  his  own  shorthand  notes  is 
smooth,  confident,  and  rapid.  He  has  been  taught 
not  only  to  read  shorthand  symbols,  but  to  get  the 
thought  of  what  he  is  reading. 

3.  He  has  a  typewriting  rate  of  40  to  60  words 
a  minute. 

4.  He  has  been  given  special  transcribing  helps, 
such  as  drills  on  common  words,  short  sentences, 
paragraphs  and  letters.  1  le  has  learned  to  write 
continuously  on  the  typewriter  when  transcribing, 
with  his  eyes  on  his  shorthand — following  the  same 
onKcdure  as  when  doing  straight  typing.  Good 
transcribing  habits  have  begun. 

Now,  he  is  ready  to  develop  these  abilities  further 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  handle  more  difficult  dic¬ 
tation  situations.  He  should  have,  at  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  advanced  course  in  shorthand: 

A.  .\n  ability  to  turn  out  a  perfect  transcript  at 
the  first  writing  in  a  minimum  amount  of  time. 

B.  An  ability  to  transcribe  at  a  rate  of  40  to  50 
words  per  minute.  He  has  learned  to  endure  and 
to  control  his  work. 

C.  knowledge  of  office  requirements  for  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  secretaries. 

I).  Attitudes  and  fxrsonal  rec]uirements  that  arc 
necessary  for  success  in  a  business  office. 

What  Are  the  Minimum  Requirements? 

I  hc  above  list  may  seem  too  formidable 
and  ambitious,  but  let  us  stop  a  minute  and 
ask  if  these  are  not  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  successful  work  in  the  average  busi- 
I  ness  office. 

I  It  is  quite  well  understood  that  these  objec¬ 
tives  cannot  be  reached  in  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  manner  unless  the  shorthand 
theory  has  been  taught  in  a  manner  in  which 


A  transcription  prosram  must  teach 
how,  when,  and  why,  and  develop 
the  student’s  powers  of  interpretation 

it  functions  in  natural  dictation  situations. 
Opportunities  have  been  given  for  early  con¬ 
ditioning  of  habits  in  all  the  skills;  good  writ¬ 
ing  habits  have  been  established;  “rapid  read¬ 
ing  with  comprehension”  has  been  the  motto 
for  each  day’s  w^ork.  Shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  English  have  been  correlated  into  a  func¬ 
tioning  course  in  transcription,  giving  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  blend  all  his  skills 
n  the  process  of  transcription.  The  work  of 
this  class  has  been  so  organized  as  to  develop 
Huency  in  typewriting  from  shorthand  notes, 
and  a  correct  mental  approach  to  transcrip¬ 
tion  has  been  developed.  Transcription  has 
been  taught  as  an  elementary  habit-forming 
process.  The  philosophy  of  training  has  been 
to  develop  smewth,  accurate  typing — if  not  the 
first  time  a  copy  is  written,  certainly  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  time  it  is  written.  In  this  way, 
definite  coordinations  will  develop  that  will 
produce  accurate  responses. 

Transcription  Training  Is  Recommended 

You  have  observed  that  a  student  may  have 
typing  skill  and  shorthand  writing  ability, 
but  unless  he  has  been  given  special  training 
in  transcribing,  he  fails  in  this  particular  part 
of  his  work  and  the  chances  are  that  he  never 
acquires  any  real  skill  in  transcribing.^  Recent 
studies  have  revealed  that  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  have  taken  shorthand  in 
our  high  schools  do  not  actually  get  steno¬ 
graphic  jxisitions.  It  is  very  probable  tbal 
they  cannot  make  their  shorthand  iunction 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  modern  business 
office. 

Will  a  program  that  Includes  a  “hit-and- 


*  Our  readers  will  recognize  that  the  method  of 
teaching  transcription  described  by  Miss  Skimin 
differs  from  that  outlined  by  E.  W.  Harrison  in 
“How'  We  Teach  Transcription,”  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  WoRi.n,  November,  p.  254;  December,  p.  325. 
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miss”  plan  ot  diciaiing  a  miscellaneous  group 
of  letters  Ik*  sufficient  to  give  the  student  this 
ability  to  handle  real  stenographic  work  in 
the  usual  business  office  of  today?  1  think 
not.  Rather,  a  carefully  planned  transcrip¬ 
tion  program  that  includes  the  correlation  of 
shorthand,  ty|K*\vriting,  and  Knglish  will  set 
up  a  conditioning  prrKess  that  will  develop 
correct  habits  ot  transcribing  aiul  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  why  it  is  desirable  to  produce  per¬ 
fect  work  at  the  first  writing. 

Knowledge  That  Comes  from  Practice 

T  he  stenographer  should  know  instantly 
from  looking  at  the  shorthand  notes  alwut 
how'  much  space  a  letter  will  (Kcupy  on  the 
typewritten  page.  This  ability  comes  from 
practice,  with  attention  given  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  work.  He  should  Ik  familiar 
with  accepted  forms  of  business  letters  in 
various  tyjKs  of  businesses.  It  would  Ik  an 
excellent  plan  to  study  the  letters  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  business,  learning  the  vocabulary  ot 
that  business,  not  only  from  the  shorthantl 
writing  jwint  of  view,  hut  from  the  general 
set-up  of  the  letter — the  spelling  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  various  words  and  terms.  We 
want  our  students  to  develop  langviage-con 
sciousness  that  will  keep  them  thinking  in 
terms  of  correct  s{Klling,  grammar,  etc.  If 
this  has  been  emphasized  in  a  definite  trans 
scribing  program,  we  will  umloubtedly  have 
iKtter  transcribers. 

iKt  me  tell  you  particularly  about  a  group 
of  students  who  have  had  two  high  school 
semesters  of  shorthand  work.  One  thing 
that  was  stressed  particularly  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  with  this  group  w'as  good  habits  ot 
writing. 

We  have  always  insisted  u[X)n  high  reading 
abilities  and,  as  a  consequence,  this  group 
develofKd  w'riting  abilities  far  in  advance  of 
any  previous  groups.  They  iKgan  their  third 
semester's  w'ork  writing  from  dictation  at  80 
to  90  words  a  minute  in  a  very  fluent,  legible 
shorthand.  They  read  at  the  rate  of  150  or 
more  words  a  minute  and  transcribed  at 
from  30  to  40  words  a  minute,  with  a  few- 
exceptional  students  transcribing  at  from  45 
to  50  w'ords  a  minute.  Their  habits  of  trans¬ 


cribing  have  iKen  carefully  guided  and  they  |  ' 
don’t  know  any  procedure  other  than  writing  ,  ' 
along  continuously  with  no  stops  except  for  f  '' 
an  occasional  check-up  on  form  as  the  writing 
proceeils. 

lust  last  week,  1  dictated  the  official  80- 
word  transcription  test  to  them  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  tour  hundred  words  in  all.  They  typed 
it  in  from  10  to  15  minutes  ami  maintained  ^ 
an  accuracy  record  of  99  {Kr  cent.  1  am  ** 
telling  ot  this  exfKriment  because  I  am  so  ^ 
convinccil  that  our  teaching  must  place  em-  ^ 
phasis  u|X)n  transcribing.  Transcribing 
makes  shorthand  theory  function  in  a  real 
life  situation.  The  oftener  a  new  bit  of 
knowledge  is  used,  the  more  quickly  it  be-  * 
comes  transformed  into  skill.  The  transcrib¬ 
ing  principles,  properly  handled,  help  to  de¬ 
velop  a  vital  phase  of  shorthand  [Kwer. 

T  heory  and  transcription,  knit  thus  together, 
will  blend  into  skill  with  fewer  facts  forgot¬ 
ten.  t 

I  iKlieve  it  is  necessary  to  develop  in  each! 
student  an  understanding  of  what  is  accepta-l 
ble  work.  Why  must  the  business  office  in-f 
sist  upon  [Krfection?  Nothing  less  than  that- 
can  Ik  used  to  advantage.  I 

\Tirious  shorthand  Ixxiks  place  emphasis  I 
iqx)!!  a  vocabulary  which  is  based  upon  r 
frequency  of  use.  However,  we  know  that 
it  is  the  unusual  word  or  phrase  that  makes  I 
trouble.  T  he  student  who  has  learned  to  j; 
co[K  with  the  unusual,  out-of-the-ordinary  | 
ilictation  is  the  one  who  has  real  stenographic  I 
}X)wcr  and  ability.  | 

Typing  Skill  Before  Transcription  t 

! 

If  we  don’t  carry  out  such  a  teaching  pro- 1 
gram,  w-e  can’t  very  well  justify  an  advanced  s 
course  in  shorthand.  In  whatever  way  our 
students  use  their  shorthand,  transcription  I 
must  Ik  the  main  objective.  W'e  cannot  sin-  ( 
gle  out  one  or  two  semesters  for  pure  f 
transcribing  teaching  as  a  separate  unit  of  ^ 
the  stenographic  curriculum,  but  rather,  the 
whole  stenographic  course  must  function  for  ^ 
the  purpose  of  turning  out  good  transcribers.  I 
Before  transcription  on  tbe  tyjKwriter  can  be  | 
iKgun,  however,  typewriting  habits  must  be  ^ 
beytind  the  pure  letter  stage.  T  he  student  • 
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must  be  able  to  think  in  terms  ol  typewritten 
words.  One  or  two  semesters  of  tyjx*writing 
should  be  completed  before  transcription  is 
begun. 

The  usual  complaint  that  the  business  man 
makes  is  in  matters  of  English.  He  says, 
“They  cannot  spell;  they  cannot  punctuate 
the  simplest  sentence;  they  cannot  tell  an 
adjective  from  an  adverb.”  In  the  usual  high 
school  English  course,  the  student  has  cov¬ 
ered  quite  an  extensive  vcxabulary;  he  is 
familiar  with  a  rather  wide  range  of  common 
English  words;  he  knows  a  good  deal  alx)ut 
English  words,  sentence  structure,  grammar, 
and  punctuation.  All  this  he  learned  from 
the  creative  point  of  view.  In  shorthand,  he 


must  interpret  the  words  of  another.  The 
situation  is  a  very  different  one. 

What  he  does  not  know  is  how  to  apply 
that  knowledge  in  a  specific  situation  of 
transcription;  how  to  meet  new  words,  new 
constructions  effectively;  how  to  use  his 
vocabulary  with  the  precision  demanded  by 
business  corresjwndencc.  Until  we  recognize 
the  need  of  teaching  him  how,  when,  and 
why  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  spelling,  and  punctuation  he  possesses, 
we  have  failed  in  the  most  important  phase 
of  our  work.  We  must  give  him  this 
interpretative  power,  and,  with  a  mere 
change  of  attitude  in  the  approach  we  use 
in  our  teaching,  this  can  be  accomplished. 


N.  C.  T.  F.  Department  Chairmen  for  1936 

( See  page  479  of  the  February  issue  for  convention  report.) 


HAROLD  STARK  W.  R.  ROBERTSON  ETTA  LARSON  T.  B.  CAIN 

Public  Schools  Bookkeeping  and  Social-Economic  Private  Schools 

Accounting  Subjects 


O.  R.  WESSELS  LOUIS  D.  HUDDLESTON  GEORGE  R.  TILFORD  H.  M.  WINKEL 
Secretarial  Administrators  College  Instructors  Office  Machines 
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TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 


•  HAROLD  J.  JONES 

Head,  Commercial  Deparimenf 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


Fifth  installment  of  a  new  series 
of  useful  alphabetic  typins  drills 


LETTER  I 


DRILL  1 — ia  ib  ic  id  ie  if  ig  ih  ii  ij  ik  il  im  in  io 
ip  iq  ir  is  it  iu  iv  iw  ix  iy  iz 

DRILL  2 — iago  ibis  icicle  idol  ierne  if  ignite  ihi  iiwi 
ij elite  ikon  ill  imp  inn  iodine  ip  iq  iron  is  it  iu 
ivory  iwis  ixtle  iy  izard 

DRILL  3 — irony  arc  iota,  ides  bent  ibeks,  igloo  cuddle 
ice,  image  debit  idiot,  impure  effect  relief,  inbred 
figure  if,  inclose  gad  ignore,  indorse  hint  ihram,  idea 
is  infix,  idle  jug  jip,  inept  keg  hike,  inflect  lose 
illegal,  insect  mister  immure,  interest  no  inn,  invest 
oak  iodid,  island  pin  ipecac,  inlet  quill  unique,  islet 
run  irk,  item  stead  issue,  icy  tell  italic,  itch  uprise 
injury,  in  verse  alive,  ink  when  whist,  incline  xenia 
Ixion,  indices  yearn  ivy,  index  zany  izzard 

DRILL  4 — imp  ichor  iquana  icon  ild  incog  inky  indite 
inurn  ilium  undress  under  ukase  uncoil  unit  unyoke 
uncial  unloose  unlock  unaction  oak  over  oar  occur  odious 
onion  carlock  out  oil  kick  kit  kodak  knout  kimono  kurd 
kink  knot  kraal  krypton  knight  kitchen  knoll 
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LETTER  J 

DRILL  1 — j  a  jb  jc  jd  je  jf  jg  jh  ji  jj  jk  jl  jm  jn  jo 
jp  jq  jr  js  jt  ju  jv  jw  jx  jy  jz 

DRILL  2 — jacket  jb  jc  jd  jeer  jf  jg  jhil  jibjj  jkjl 
jm  jn  jockey  jp  jq  jr  js  jt  judge  jv  jw  jx  jy  jz 

DRILL  3 — jug  array  jail,  jolt  beckon  job,  jade  cup 
jack,  jog  dart  jude,  jut  ensign  jerk,  juror  fight  jiff, 
jar  gash  jig,  joint  heaven  john,  jaw  island  jilt,  jag 
jeer  jujutsu,  joss  kite  joke,  jabot  lend  jelly,  jean 
moon  jam,  jenny  noise  jangle,  jetty  owner  join,  jet 
paper  jip,  jot  query  jonquil,  joist  rust  jotter,  joke 
sip  jest,  jolly  twin  jurist,  joule  ulster  jump,  julep 
vail  javelin,  just  waltz  jewel,  jute  xanthic  juxta,  junk 
yellow  joy,  jerry  zyme  jazz 

DRILL  4 — mark  must  mum  mush  musk  mucky  june  jury  jingle 
junta  jostle  junket  jowl  huh  habit  husk  had  hail  hush 
hum  hurt  kumiss  kurd  khan  ukase  umber  ukelele  juice 
umpire  ultra  ulster  kettle  keel  kale  keep  key  kipper 
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Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Program  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 


Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  April  8,  9,  10,  II,  1936 


Tlllv  I'Accutivc  Hoard  of  tlic  Kastcrii  ('oin- 
mercial  Teachers  Association  presents  the 
advance  program  for  its  39th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  and  extends  to  you  and  your  friends 
a  cordial  invitation  to  join  the  association, 
and  enjoy  the  con¬ 
vention  activities  and 
the  other  attractions 
of  that  great  me- 
j  tropolis,  New  York 
City,  during  Kaster 
week. 

The  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  will  be  con¬ 
vention  headquarters. 

Make  your  hotel 
reservation  early  to 
guarantee  a  pleasant 
convention  home. 

The  New  York  City  schools  will  be  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  Thursday  afternoon,  April  9. 
f  Teachers  who  wish  to  visit  sch(X)ls  during 

I  convention  week,  Monday  to  Thursday  in¬ 
clusive,  will  be  made  welcome  by  the  sch(X)l 
authorities.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for 
them  if  they  will  communicate  with  Mr. 
Conrad  Saphier,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High 

I  School,  East  57th  Street  and  Tilden  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  is  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  convention  committee.  If  a 
teacher  is  interested  in  any  special  phase  of 
commercial  work  or  wishes  to  visit  a  particu¬ 
lar  schcx)l,  public  or  private,  write  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance,  so  that  complete  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made. 

Guidance,  the  Convention  Theme 

i  The  convention  opens  Thursday,  April  9. 
Following  registration,  there  will  l)e  sight¬ 
seeing  trips  and  opportunities  to  visit  busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  exhibits.  Machine  instruction 
I  demonstrations  and  music  will  precede  the 
I  formal  opening  at  3:45  p.m.  After  the  ad¬ 


dress  of  welcome  and  the  president’s  address, 
Arthur  J.  Jones,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  speak 
on  “The  Need  for  Guidance  in  Education.” 

The  banquet  will  be  held  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  April  9  at  7  o’clock,  in  the  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  A  splendid  program 
of  music,  fun  and  dancing  is  being  arranged 
by  the  committee  under  the  direction  of  its 
chairman,  Alexander  S.  Massed. 

T  he  banquet  is  the  big  social  event  of  the 
convention — don’t  miss  it.  The  price  is  $3 
for  each  person,  and  reservations  should  be 
made  in  advance  to  insure  service.  Tables 
will  be  reserved  upon  request.  All  reserva¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Massed,  214  East 
42d  Street,  New  York  City.  The  complete 
convention  program  for  Friday  and  Saturday 
follows: 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  10 
General  Meeting 

Theme:  “Personnel  and  FoIIow-Up  Practices  in 
Business.” 

Speal^ers:  Frank  L.  Rowland,  Executive  Secretary, 
Life  Office  Management  Association,  New  York  City; 
E.  B.  Lawton,  Assistant  General  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  Glenn  Gardiner, 
Forstmann  Woolen  Company,  Passaic,  New  Jersey. 

Question  Box  Session 

There  will  be  four  sections:  Secretarial,  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  Clerical  Practice,  Merchandising,  and  Social- 
Business. 

Depart.mental  Section  Meetings 

Theme:  “The  Business  Education  Guidance  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Various  School  Units.” 

Junior  High  School:  Chairman:  Margaret  F.  Ma- 
golcy.  Junior  High  School,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 
SpeaJ^ers:  Thomas  J.  Quirk,  Principal,  Barr  Junior 
High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Thelma  M. 
Potter,  High  School,  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 

Small  Senior  High  School:  Chairman:  Dorothy  G. 
Mulkey,  FJigh  fkhool,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
Speakers:  Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Webber,  High  School, 
Chatham,  New  Jersey;  Ferrand  A.  Huntley,  High 
School,  Flamburg,  New  York. 

Uirgc  City  High  School:  Chairman:  Earl  Webb. 


CATHERINE  F.  NULTY 
President 
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Altlcixtro  I  S«.h(it>l,  Atllriviro,  hiisitts. 

Speal{ers:  l.Ka  Hctkcr,  ('liairnian,  (iuulaiKc  l>iparl- 
imiu,  SatnucI  J.  TiUlin  Hixli  Sch<K»l,  Hr<K)kl\n; 
Frank  MtKtc,  Director,  Flducational  Ciuulancc, 
Brid^cixrrt,  Connecticut. 

Adult  Education:  Chairman:  Walter  N.  Linthicuni, 
C'lifton  Park  Junior  Hij;h  ScIkkjI,  Haltunore.  Speal^trs: 
Robert  HopfXKk,  .Vssistant  to  Director,  National  Oc¬ 
cupational  Conference,  New  York  City;  Henriitta 
Pollock,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Ciirls,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Private  Business  Schools:  Chairman:  Seth  H.  Carkin, 
Packard  Schixil,  New  York  City.  Speaf(ers:  Frank  .M. 
Dowd,  Psycholojjibt,  Rider  College,  Trenton.  New 
Jersey;  Richard  St.  Claire,  Strayer  Oillegc,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.. 

Si  BfrcT  Si( noN 
Mr  n  i\<,s 

T heme:  “( Guidance 
Through  the  .Xdaption 
of  Teaching  Materials 
and  Procedures.” 

Shorthand  and  Busi¬ 
ness  English:  Chairman: 

D.  D.  Lcssenberry,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial 
Fxlucation,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  Speaf{ers:  An¬ 
na  M.  .\llcn.  Central 
High  School,  Newark; 

Walter  E.  Dcngler,  Peirce 
ScIkkiI  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Book^k^eeping  and  Cleri¬ 
cal  Practice:  Chairman: 

Raymond  C.  Coodfellow, 

Director  of  Business  F'du- 
cation,  Newark.  Speak¬ 
ers:  Percy  E.  Sackett, 

Strayer  College,  Wash¬ 
ington,  n.  C.;  Emma 
Westfall,  Sewanhaka 
High  Sch(X)l,  Floral  Park, 

New  York. 

Commercial  Law  and 
Business  Organization: 

Chairman:  Elmer  E. 

Spanabel,  Principal,  Fifth 
.\vcnuc  FAcning  High 
School,  Pittsburgh.  5pea^- 
ers:  Daniel  J.  Keegan, 

High  School,  Dedham, 

Massachusetts;  George  H.  Dalr\mple,  FAst  Sulc  High 
School,  Newark. 

Private  School  Executives:  Chairman:  'T.  G. 
O’Brien,  President,  Drake  Business  ScIukiI,  New 
York  City.  Speakers:  V.  Fi.  Jefnigan,  Smithdeal- 
Massey  Business  College,  Richmond.  V’irginia;  Karl 
M.  Maukert,  Dufis-lron  City  College,  Pittsburgh;  R. 
W.  Baxandall,  Dean  W.  t»ecr  Com|)any,  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


SA  IIRDAY,  APRIL  II 
Si  Bjicr  Skciion  Mkhim.s 

Pypeu  riting  and  Secretarial  Practice:  Chairman 
Stanton  .\.  Ralston,  Principal,  FAst  Side  High  School, 
Newark.  Speakers:  L.  May  Fasenhart,  Katherine 
(iibhs  School,  New  York  C'ity;  Emily  D.  Thompson. 
Binjamin  Franklin  High  Scluxil,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
Elementary  Business  Training  and  Business  Arith 
mctic:  Chairman:  Olio  .\.  Kennedy,  High  Schixil 
Passaic,  New  Jersey.  Speakers:  Bruce  JeHrcy,  Prin 
cipal,  B.  F'.  Brown  ScIkmiI,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 
.Mildred  Taft.  Cxilby  College,  New  London,  New 
1  lamiishire. 

Economics  and  h.conomic  Cu'Of^raphy:  Chairman 
|.  Francis  (lallagher.  Director  of  t'oinmcrcial  Edu  l 
cation,  Fdi/abcth,  New 
Jersey.  Speakers:  Dr 
Harold  F'.  ('lark,  'Teach 
ers  C-ollege,  C'olumbis 
University;  Prof,  (ieorne 
.M.  Y  ork,  State  Ca)Ilej>i  [ 
for  'leachers,  .\lbanv  ; 
New  York.  | 

Salesmanship  and  Pe  j 
tad  Selling:  Chairman ! 
Ward  B.  Gedncy,  Hi^ll 
School.  'I'renton,  NevI 
Jersey.  Virginuf 

Perrine.  High  School  I 
(Jrove  (Aty,  Pennsylvania  I 
Conrad  Campbell,  Stra\  = 
er  ('ollege,  Washington  p 
D.  C. 

Private  School  Execti  | 
tives:  Chairman:  T.  Bl 
Cain,  West  Virginia  Busi  I 
ness  (adlege,  ('larksbur}: 
Speakers:  ( lerald  I  )evaux  h 
President,  C-iimbria-Rowt  ^ 
Business  College,  Johns  ¬ 
town,  Pennsvlvania;  0 

D.  Bliss,  President,  Blis' 
College,  Lewiston,  Maine 

E.  (i.  lYirvis,  Dean  o  ; 

Strayer  ('ollege.  Wash  | 
ington,  D.  (L  ! 

! 

Membership 

Any  person  cn 
gaged  in  teaching,  in 
school  administra 
tion,  in  publishing  service,  or  in  manufacture 
ing  school  supplies  or  equipment  may  become  | 
a  member  of  this  association  upon  the  pay  i 
ment  of  the  annual  dues  of  two  dollars,  j 
which  entitles  the  holder  to  all  the  privileges  | 
of  membership.  j 

A  copy  of  the  1936  Ycarlx)ok,  (iuidance  in  I 
Husincss  Education  will  come  to  you  as  one  | 


Associafion  Officers 

President:  (iA  i  iiiRiM:  F.  Niu  ty,  .Yssistaiit 
Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies.  Liiiversity 
of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

I'iie  President:  ('i.voK  B.  Fioi.i  wok i ii,  Su- 
jH-rvisor  of  ('ximmercial  Falucation,  Board 
of  Falucation.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Secretary:  H.arkv  L  (ioon.  Director  of  ('a>m- 
mercial  Education,  Boanl  of  F.ducation, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y  . 

Treasurer:  .Yrvoi.o  M.  Li.oyd,  Principal, 
Banks  ('.ollege,  12U0  Walnut  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Executive  Board 

N.vi  II.VM1.I.  .Yi.iiioiz,  Director  of  ('ommercial 
Education,  Board  of  F.ducation,  New  Y'ork 
City. 

P.  L  Harm.an,  Director,  Strayer  College, 
Washington.  D.  (L 

Hxroio  E.  (aiwAs,  He.id  of  (aimnurcial 
Department,  High  ScIkk)!,  Deilham,  Mass. 

Sadik  L.  ZiK.i.iR,  Secretary,  Rider  College, 
'Trenton,  N.  J. 

PnrR  L.  .\oM\v,  Instructor  in  Falucation, 
New  York  University  .School  of  Falucation, 
New  Y'ork  City. 

Louis  .\.  Ricf,  State  Department  of  Public 
In  truction,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WiLi  lAM  R.  Odfi.i.,  Y'earlxiok  Falitor,  .\s- 
sistant  Professor  of  Falucation.  'Teachers 
('adlege,  (adumbia  University,  New  Y'ork 
City. 
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of  tlic  services  of  the  Association  to  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Whether  or  not  you  are  able  to  attend 
the  convention,  you  will  want  the  Yearbook. 

The  1936  Yearbook 

1  he  aim  of  the  1936  Yearbook,  “(luidance 
in  Business  Education,”  is  twofold.  First,  it 
will  attempt  to  gather  into  one  place  mate¬ 
rial  on  guidance  which  will  be  valuable  to 
those  working  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education.  Second,  it  will  present  the  actual 
ex|)eriences  of  those  who  have  done  successful 
work  in  guidance  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education.  T  he  hook  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  sections; 

Part  1 — file  N’lal  tor  ('■iiulance  in  lUisinos  l  ilu- 
catKtn.  I'liis  section  will  consist  of  a  .uencral  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  |)rohlein  and  will  inclu<le  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  evitlence  of  the  lack  of  ellective  vocational 
j;uulance  in  hiisimss  education. 

Part  II-  (luid.ince  Practices  and  Proccilures  in 
Husiiuss.  I  his  siction  will  consist  ol  a  comprehensive 
rciHirt  of  the  practices  ol  sisir.tl  oulstandinj;  husi- 
ncss  oreani/.itioiis  with  respect  to  eeluc.itional  re- 
iiuirenients  lor  saiioiis  tspes  ol  positions,  vocational 
skill  standanls,  personality  eiualilications,  |>h\sical  re- 
iiuireinents.  traininj;  anti  retraininj;  of  employees, 
anti  rcadiustment  of  employees. 

Part  III — The  Husiness  Ktiuc.ition  (iuitlance  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Various  ScIkk)!  Units.  I  his  section  will  con¬ 
sist  of  contributions  by  outstanding;  celucatttrs  on 
guidance  in  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger  hi>;h 
schools,  junior  hi>>h  schools,  private  business  schools, 
lunior  colleges,  teacher-traininj;  institutions,  and 
schools  for  adult  education;  and  also  contributions 
on  opfxtrtunities  for  guidance  outside  the  recitation 
[)criod. 

Part  IV — (luidance  'Ihrough  the  Adaption  of 
Teaching  Materials  and  PreKcdures.  This  section  will 
consist  of  reixrrts  from  teachers  of  commercial  sub- 
icets  on  how  they  make  use  of  guidance  opiiortunitics 
in  their  classes. 

Part  V — This  section  will  consist  of  a  valuable 
bibliography  on  the  topic  under  discussion. 

The  Ycarb(M)k  sliould  be  of  considerable  value  to 
all  workers  in  the  field  of  commercial  education  who 
arc  interested  in  the  problem  of  guidance. 

The  editor  of  the  YearlxKik  is  Dr.  William  R. 
Odell,  of  Teachers  (adlcgc,  (a)iumbia  University. 

Personal  Notes 

•  Pace  Institute,  in  New  York  City,  an¬ 
nounces  the  broadening  of  its  business 
courses  by  the  inclusion  of  English  literature, 
psychology,  mathematics,  statistics,  history  of 
civilization,  economic  and  social  geography. 


international  relations,  economics,  American 
government,  public  speaking,  and  person¬ 
ality  development.  Substantial  additions  in 
space  and  library  facilities  have  been  made, 
and  the  faculty  {personnel  has  been  increased, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  courses. 

Its  accountancy  course  conforms  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  tor  the  inclusion  of  cul¬ 
tural  subjects  in  courses  preparing  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  c.xaminations  for  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant.  There  will,  however,  he  no 
sacrifice  in  the  intensive  training  in  account¬ 
ing.  law,  and  related  subjects  that  has  for 
many  years  been  the  basis  for  the  superior 
[irofessional  accomplishments  of  its  graduates. 

•  A  JOINT  gathering  of  the  laculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Soule  College,  New  Orleans,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  in  honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  president  of  the  college,  Albert 
Lee  Souh%  was  fittingly  made  the  occasion  for 
an  ins})iring  advlress  by  Evlward  E.  Soule, 
Presiilent  Soule’s  brother,  and,  since  their 
childhood,  his  companion  and  close  associate 
in  a  career  marked  by  diversified  interests. 

On  graduation  from  Cornell,  in  1888, 
.\lhert  Soule  entered  Soule  College  Commer¬ 
cial  School.  On  the  completion  of  his  course, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  faculty,  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping,  mathematics,  and  allied 
subjects.  A  few  years  later,  he  became  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  commercial  department,  which 
(xisition  he  still  holds  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  college. 

•  V,  E.  Breidenbaugh,  for  five  years  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  commerce  at  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  is  head  of 
the  department  of  commerce  at  Mooseheart, 
Illinois. 

Mooseheart,  which  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  has  a  student 
body  of  four  hundred  in  its  high  school. 
Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  its  graduates  have 
majored  in  commercial  subjects.  The  courses 
offered  are  secretarial,  clerical,  retail  sales¬ 
manship,  and  accounting. 

Mr.  Hreidenbaugh  received  his  B.S.  in 
C'ommerce  from  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  1928  and  his  M.A.  from  Indiana 
University  in  1931. 
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Teacher  Wins  200- Word  Diamond  Medal 


1 


t 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  C.  I.  Schupp, 
teacher  and  trainer  of  rapid  shorthand 
writers,  and  a  court  reporter  in  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  has  won  the  Gregg  Expert 
Diamond  Medal  for  writing  200  words  a 
minute  for  five  minutes,  with  an  accuracy 
al>ove  95  per  cent.  He  is  the  second  teacher 
to  win  this  medal. 

Many  of  Mr.  Schupp’s  students  have 
reached  the  175-w'ords-a-minute  stage,  and 
one  has  reached  200. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  information 
about  himself,  Mr.  Schupp  wrote  us  a  most 
interesting  letter,  from  which  we  quote: 

I  first  studied  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Gar¬ 
nett  (Kansas)  High  School.  W.  F.  Johnson, 
now  head  of  the  commercial  department  at 
Haskell  Institute,  was  the  instructor.  [A 
photograph  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  story  of 
his  work  at  the  Indian  institution  appeared 
in  the  Business  Education  World  for  De¬ 
cember,  1934.]  I  took  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  in  my  last  year  at  high  school — 
never  expecting  at  the  time,  however,  to  turn 
my  skill  into  money.  A  few  years  later  I 
was  to  find  that,  as  compared  with  other  sub¬ 
jects  studied  in  college,  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  were  my  best  investment,  both  finan¬ 
cially  and  in  the  way  of  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  cultural  advancement. 

I  attended  the  State  University  of  Kansas 
two  years  and  Yale  University  one  year.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Lawrence,  Kansas  (the  site  of  the 
State  University),  I  enrolled  for  shorthand 
and  typewriting  in  the  Lawrence  Business 
College  and  became  so  interested  that  I  de¬ 
cided  to  remain  and  master  these  two  sub¬ 
jects.  I  remained  a  year,  won  one  of  the 
first  Remington  Portables  awarded  for  error¬ 
less  typing,  then  passed  a  Federal  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  examination  and  immediately  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  found  myself, 
because  of  my  shorthand  record  and  the  kind 
recommendations  of  friends,  appointed  as 
one  of  the  two  Personal  Stenographers  to 
the  Honorable  Harry  S.  New,  Postmaster 


General  of  the  United  States.  The  privilege !  ii 
of  taking,  for  two  years,  the  masterly  letters  [  t, 
that  were  daily  dictated  by  this  member  of  I  tl 
the  President’s  Cabinet,  head  of  the  “world’s  I  tl 
largest  business,”  has  I  ii 
ever  been  an  inspira-  I  it 
tion  to  me.  I  p 

While  in  Washing-  t  v 
ton,  three  or  four  of  r  o 
us  ambitious  short-  t 
hand  writers  got  to-  r 
gether  and  formed  a  f  2 
spx*ed  class  for  our  1 ' 
mutual  benefit.  We 
were  most  fortunate  [ 
in  obtaining  Albert  i  ^ 
E.  Schneider,  former  [ 
Shorthand  World! 
Champion,  and  then,  as  now,  a  Congres-  f 
sional  reporter,  to  coach  the  class.  I 

Moving  to  California  and  locating  in  Los  1 
Angeles,  I  first  found  a  job,  and  then  again  * 
a  couple  of  weeks  later  I  found  myself,  be-  | 
cause  of  expertness  in  shorthand  and  type-  [ 
writing,  assigned  as  secretary  to  the  chief  ^ 
engineer  of  a  world-wide  organization.  In  | 
Los  Angeles  I  looked  around  for  a  speed  | 
class,  and,  finding  none,  I  organized  the  ^ 
Gregg  Association  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  ^ 
purpose  of  providing  the  members  with  mu-  - 
tual  speed  dictation.  At  the  request  of  some  j 
students,  I  started  teaching  a  speed  class,  and  ■ 
the  interest  in  this  speed  class  has  grown  so 
that  recently  we  moved  into  a  central  down-  j 
town  location  at  304  South  Broadway.  We  | 
now  have  an  enrollment  of  thirty-six  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  ambitious  shorthand  writers,  meet¬ 
ing  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  and  Sat¬ 
urday  mornings. 

I  also  began  accepting  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  such  as  reporting  lectures,  technical 
committee  meetings,  sermons,  and  the  like, 
until  now  my  entire  time  is  taken  up  with 
reporting  and  teaching.  One  of  these  report¬ 
ing  assignments  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
reporting  weekly  the  addresses  of  Dr.  Henry 
Kendall  Booth,  of  the  First  Congregational 
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Church  of  Long  Beach,  California,  an  author 
and  speaker  of  national  reputation.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  Dr.  Booth  is  a  very  rapid  and  in¬ 
tellectual  speaker.  I  have  been  told  by  some 
members  of  his  audiences  that  at  times  he 
talks  so  rapidly  that  they  are  unable  to  follow 
the  rapid-fire  flow  of  words  and  grasp  his 
thought — but  that  they  are  glad  I  am  report¬ 
ing  it  in  shorthand  verbatim  so  they  can  read 
it  word  for  word  the  next  Sunday,  when  it  is 
printed  in  the  church  paper,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  understand,  is  the  only  church  paper 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  actual  timed 
tests  I  have  found  the  rate  of  speech  to  be  as 
much  as  260  words  per  minute  for  as  long 
as  three  consecutive  minutes.  Familiarity 
with  the  subject  and  phrases,  of  course, 
allows  me  to  “get  it”  at  that  speed. 

Mr.  Schupp’s  own  shorthand  ability  is  an 
inspiration  to  his  students.  Who  will  be  the 
I  next  teacher  to  win  the  coveted  Gregg  dia¬ 
mond  medal? — A.  A.  B. 

Ray  Abrams  Heads  New  School 

•  On  the  first  of  February,  Miss  Ray 
Abrams,  after  twenty-one  years  of  outstand¬ 
ing  service  as  principal  of  the  Samuel  J. 
Peters  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  began  her  new  duties  as  principal  of 
the  New  Orleans  Post  Graduate  School  of 
Commerce. 

In  1914,  when  Miss  Abrams  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School, 
the  enrollment  was  about  300.  Today,  it  is 
1,100.  Both  school  and  principal  have  at¬ 
tracted  nation-wide  attention  because  of  the 
progressive,  worth-while  pedagogic  program 
that  is  being  so  effectively  carried  out. 

The  newly  organized  New  Orleans  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Commerce  will  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  the  junior  college  level.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  offers  four  distinct  one-year  courses  of 
study — salesmanship,  secretarial,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  and  clerical.  Certain  core  subjects  will 
be  offered  under  each  of  these  headings  and 
around  them  the  work  of  the  course  as  a 
whole  will  be  integrated.  The  courses  will 
be  offered  on  two  levels — ^to  graduates  of 
academic  high  schools  and  to  graduates  of 
commercial  high  schools. 


Miss  Abrams’  message  to  her  students  in 
the  Samuel  J.  Peters  High  School,  from 
which  we  quote  in  part,  typifies  her  own  high 
professional  ideals. 

Witli  the  establishment  of  the  new  school  for 
graduates,  I  am  being  given  the  privilege  of  develop¬ 
ing  an  opiwrtunity  for  you  to  continue  your  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Life  offers  you  many  roads  but  leaves  the 
choice  of  one  to  you.  You  may  select  the  middle 
road.  On  it  walks  the  man  who  is  satisfied  only  in 
“getting  by.”  .  .  .  You  may  select  the  low  road  of 
the  lazy  man  who  lets  himself  slip  easily  and  gradu¬ 
ally  down  hill.  .  .  .  You  may  select  the  high  road; 
not  an  easy  one  to  follow,  but  it  leads  to  heights 
that  reveal  vistas  of  unbelievable  wonders.  1  shall 
await  you  in  the  new  school. 

Arthur  J.  Scott,  who  succeeds  Miss  Abrams 
as  principal  of  the  Samuel  J.  Peters  High 
School,  has  been  for  many  years  a  successful 
teacher  and  administrator  in  the  school.  Mr. 
Scott  is  deeply  interested  in  the  development 
of  boys,  physically,  mentally,  and  morally. 
His  interest  has  extended  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  classroom  to  gain  for  him  national  rec¬ 
ognition  through  his  association  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


•  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  one  of  the  founders 
of  Rider  College,  and  a  pioneer  in  commer¬ 
cial  education,  died  at  his  home  in  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  January  20,  at  the  age  of 
ninety. 

In  1883,  with  William  B.  Hammond,  Mr. 
Stewart  opened  the  Stewart  and  Hammond 
School.  Mr.  Stewart  became  sole  owner  of 
the  school  in  1885,  continuing  the  institution 
under  the  name  of  the  Stewart  Business  Col¬ 
lege  until  1901,  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
Rider-Moore  Business  School,  which  had  been 
organized  as  the  Rider  Business  College  in 
1865  by  A.  J.  Rider.  The  Rider-Moore  Busi¬ 
ness  School  was  conducted  for  twenty  years 
by  the  late  Franklin  B.  Moore  and  the  late 
John  E.  Gill,  until  it  was  reincorporated  as 
Rider  College,  an  endowed  institution,  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  board  of  trustees.  The  college  today 
is  recognized  as  a  leading  institution  in  the 
field  of  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  a  master  penman  and  his 
school  trained  many  expert  writers.  For 
many  years,  the  Stewart  Alumni  Association 
has  held  an  annual  meeting  in  his  honor. 
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BUILDING  SHORTHAND  SPEED 

Many  valuable  speed-buildins  re- 


•  CLYDE  INSLEY  BLANCHARD 

IN  the  oil  fields  there  are  many  shallow  wells 
from  which  two  or  three  barrels  of  oil  are 
pumped  each  day.  The  owners  of  several 
wells  of  this  type  were  not  satisfied  with 
merely  striking  oil  which  yielded  them  such 
small  returns.  They  decided  to  continue  their 
drilling  and  discovered,  several  hundred  feet 
Ik'Iow  the  first  shallow  oil  deposit,  a  large 
lake  of  oil  which  transformed  their  two- 
harrel  wells  into  thousand-barrel  wells. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  many  short¬ 
hand  dictation  classes.  The  teacher  often  is 
satisfied  with  minimum  results  from  the 
speed-building  possibilities  of  the  dictation 
material  without  realizing  that  if  he  would 
dig  into  it  a  little  deeper  he  would  uncover 
additional  resources  w  hich  will  enable  him  to 
turn  mediocre  results  into  superior  results. 

Let  us  “dig  into”  the  following  piece  of 
dictation  material  and  uncover  all  its  speed¬ 
building  resources: 

Dear  Madam;  Wc  are  alK>ut  to  close  our  fiscal 
year  with  the  greatest  volume  in  our  history  of  10-1 
years.  So  far,  our  transactions  have  increased  over 
•100,000  and  we  are  now  j^reparing  to  make  the 
coming  year  a  greater  and  a  better  year. 

With  a  greater  volume  of  business,  a  quicker  turn¬ 
over,  and  lower  prices  for  quality  merchandise,  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer  exf^aordinary  values 
if  we  have  your  cooperation. 

Our  economists  state  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
our  customers  to  clear  up  past-due  indebtedness  in 
order  that  our  program  may  be  fulfilled.  This  will 
enable  you  to  start  with  a  balanced  account  and 
greater  purchasing  power;  also  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  concentrated  effort  in  our  history  to  bring 
about  a  bigger  and  better  business  year. 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  account  as  yet,  please 
do  so  at  once,  as  all  our  accounts  will  be  reviewed 
by  our  auditors  before  February  1.  If  your  account 
is  balanced,  you  will  be  able  to  start  the  new  fiscal 
year  by  increasing  your  purchases  at  our  store, 
thereby  increasing  your  savings. 

Your  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount  due, 
$19.40,  will  be  appreciated.  Yours  very  truly.  (202 
words) 


sources  in  dictation  material  aie  unde¬ 
veloped.  Dis  into  them  and  use  their 

V<x:abli  ARY  .\nai.ysis  of  the  Letter 

Brief  forms  .  46 

Other  frequent  words . 56 

Words  beyond  the  Horn  3,000-word  group.  ...  14 

Total  number  of  different  words .  116 

Duplicates  .  86 

Total  number  of  words  including  duplicates.  ...  202 

Make  Full  Use  of  Word  Duplication 

The  duplication  of  words  in  average  diet, 
tion  material  is  very  large.  In  this  instana, 
86  of  the  202  words  are  duplicates — 42  pc: 
cetit  of  the  total  number  of  words.  An  ever 
more  striking  picture  of  the  duplication  c 
words  is  obtained  when  we  analyze  these  S' 
duplicates  and  find  that  among  them  th: 
word  our  occurs  7  times;  the  words  you  anc 
your,  9  times;  a  and  to,  each  7  times;  be, ' 
times;  and,  the,  will  and  year,  each  5  times. 

I'he  constant  presence  of  this  large  quantity 
of  repetition  material  in  our  daily  dictation 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 
student’s  practice  lx)th  in  the  classroom  and 
during  home  study  on  those  words  that  arc 
not  duplicated.  (For  further  information 
regarding  the  automatic  review  in  shorthand 
see  the  January,  1934,  issue  of  the  Busines; 
Kduc.\tion  World,  page  249.) 

Motivated  Review  List 

The  following  words  and  phrases  havi 
lieen  selected  from  the  foregoing  letter.  Th 
student  should  practice  them  from  three  ti 
five  times,  writing  the  entire  list  through  eaci 
time  instead  of  repeating  each  outline  th 
desired  number  of  times  before  practicing  th 
next  one. 

prices  savings  Dear  Madam 

prompt  auditors  coming  year 

appreciated  fulfilled  to  take  advantag 

cooperate  quicker  do  so 
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Word  Study,  Punctuation,  Etc. 

Auditors  (C.P.A.),  turnover  (rate),  economists, 
fiscal  (year). 

So  far,  -100,000,  comma  in  series,  expression  in 
apjrosition,  $19.-10,  past-due  indebtedness. 
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Three  New 

McGRAW-HILL  TEXTS 
Smith’s 

ECONOMICS 

An  Introduction  to  Fundamental  Problems 
^1.60 


Rittenhouse  and  Smith’s 
SECRETARIAL 

ACCOUNTING 

A  revision  of  Rittenhoure’s  Elements  of 
Accounts 
$2.20 


Brewster  and  Palmer’s 

INTRODUCTION 

TO  ADVERTISING 

^12.00 


Write  for  further  information 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Bish  Mathis  Institute  Opened 

Success  begets  success!  When  news  was 
broadcast  that  Bish  Mathis,  the  owner  of  a 
well-established  business  college  in  Tyler, 
Texas,  was  seeking  other  fields  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  commercial  activities,  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Longview, 
Texas,  extended  an  invitation  to  him  to  lo¬ 
cate  there.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Longview  is  situated  in  Gregg  County.  The 


Bish  Mathis  Institute  opened  its  doors  to  a 
capacity  student  body. 

Since  graduation  from  the  Louisiana  State 
University  in  1922,  Mr.  Mathis  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  school  work  in  Little 
Rock  and  Tyler.  He  has  been  equally  active 
in  the  civic  and  community  life  of  these 
places,  at  one  time  holding  a  position  as 
secretary  of  the  Little  Rock  Young  Men’s 
Business  Association,  the  second  largest  or¬ 
ganization  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  serving 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  both 
cities. 

Now  that  he  is  definitely  settled  in  Long¬ 
view,  Mr.  Mathis  has  purchased  a  home  and 
is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business  life  of 
that  community. 

The  Bish  Mathis  Institute,  known  as 
B.  M.  L,  is  located  in  spacious  quarters  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  (flover-Crim  Building  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  The  finest  classroom 
equipment  has  been  installed  to  make  this 
one  of  the  best  private  business  schools  in  the 
country.  All  standard  business  courses  are 
offered  by  a  staff  of  well-trained  and  ex- 
jverienced  instructors. — G.  M.  F. 


Outstanding,  Unique . . . 

•  I'rom  Alice  Lease,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Barry  (Illinois)  High  School,  comes 
this  very  original  acknowledgment  of  the 
copy  of  Louis  A.  I^slie’s  “20,000  Words, 
S[3elled,  Divided,  and  Accented,”  which  she 
received  as  an  Honorable  Mention  Award 
in  the  Frailey  November  Business  Letter 
C'ontest. 

Out-stancl’ing,  u-nique',  usi'ful,  au-thor'i-ta-tive, 
c«l”u-ca  tion-al,  con-vcn'icnt,  ac-ccpt'a-ble,  et  cet'- 
c-ra, 

Writ'er  cra'/y.' 

Lln-qual'i-fied  dc-ni'al. 

Ex"pla-na'tion:  Wri'tcr  mcreMy  oEfer-ing  ap-prc”ci- 
a'tion  (like'wise"  pleas'urc)  up-on'  rc-ceipt'  “20,000 
Words" — tur'key  Ict'tcr  hon'or-a-blc  incn'lion  a-ward.' 

Ac-cept'  un-lK)iind'ed  grat'i-tude. 


Miss  Lease  adds:  “The  teachers  of  the 
United  States  owe  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Frailey  for  his  wonderful  criticisms  and 
helpful  suggestions  in  this  most  fascinating 
husine.ss-letter  contest.” 


WORLC 
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Edited  by  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


33. 


Sight  Light  Indicator  reliably  measures 


light,  determining  immediately  whether 
a  student  is  receiving  proper  light  or  is  work¬ 
ing  under  a  handicap.  A  scale  on  the  face 


Tm  SiGMT  Lioht 
Indicator 

ARRRAISES  LIGHT 
IN  TIIIMSOf  SillHO 


of  the  instrument  signifies,  by  colors,  whether 
sufficient  light  is  present  to  conserve  eyesight; 
red  for  danger,  yellow  for  caution,  green  and 
blue  for  safety. 


34. 


Ind-X-All  index  tabs  are  manufactured 


by  Cel-U-Dex  Corporation  in  sets  of  al¬ 
phabets,  months,  states,  and  numbers.  Each 
tab  has  a  gummed  cloth  base  and  a  celluloid 
face.  Tabs  are  in  strip  form,  in  proper  se¬ 
quence,  and  each  of  the  twenty-eight  stand¬ 
ard  sets  is  available  in  eight  colors. 


35. 


Bill-O-Type  bookkeeping  machine  is  a 


Sturgis  Posture  Chair  for  stenographers 
^  ■  is  equipjTed  with  a  comfortable  seat  and 
a  form-fitting  back,  upholstered  in  genuine 
leather  over  rubberized  curled  hair  pads.  The 
back  is  adjustable.  It  is  well  known  that  cor¬ 
rect  {XTsture  contributes  greatly  to  efficiency 


37. 


I  he  abrasive  fibre  brush  eraser  made  b\ 
lie  Wilde  Company  is  a  useful  gadget 
The  nickel-plated  brass  holder  for  the  brush 
is  slightly  thicker  than  a  pencil.  Refills  arc 
available,  and  the  eraser  has  no  springs  or 
complicated  mechanism  to  worry  alx)ut.  It’s 
fine  for  making  neat  erasures  of  ink. 

Draftsmen  use  it  for  india  ink  erasures,  li 
brarians  for  removing  key  numbers  from 
backlxrnes  of  Ixxjks,  insurance  companies  for 
removing  policy  numbers — and,  incidentally, 
it  can  be  used  to  clean  small  rust  sjxns  from 
metal,  or  paint  from  window  panes. 


38. 


unit  to  be  attached  to  any  standard 
typewriter.  The  machine  adds  or  subtracts 
in  one  or  more  accumulators  simultaneously, 
or  adds  in  one  accumulator  as  it  subtracts 
in  another.  It  adds  horizontally  or  vertically, 
in  any  of  the  columns  desired,  and  in 
amounts  up  to  a  million  or  more.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  is  primarily  a  billing 
machine. 


I'he  modern,  lightweight,  hand-fed 
rotary  duplicator  may  be  the  answer  to 
your  duplicating  problem.  It  copies  anything 
tyjTed,  handwritten  or  drawn.  This  New 
Ditto  R-3  is  an  ideal  school  duplicator.  It 
provides  the  simple  rotary  operation,  at  a 
cost  that  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  practically 
all  schools.  Its  easy,  foolproof  op)eration 
makes  it  particularly  valuable. 

[Editor’s  Notk:  I  should  have  mentioned  in  the 
February  issue  that  No.  28,  “Twenty  Typewriting 
.Short  Cuts,”  is  published  by  the  Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Company.] 

March,  1936 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New'  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 


33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38 


Name  . . 
Address 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PITTS 

Western  High  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 

IF  spring  is  the  time  when  a  young  man’s 
fancy  “lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love,”  it 
is  no  less  the  season  when  young  women 
think  of  their  wardrobes. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  this  natural 
direction  of  thought  by  having,  in  our  clubs, 
demonstrations  of  dresses  and  accessories  suit¬ 
able  for  office  wear.^  So  much  stress  is  now 
laid  upon  the  personal  appearance  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  office  positions  that  an  educational 
program  on  that  subject  should  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  future  business  women. 

A  fashion  show  on  the  “budget  plan”  was 
once  presented  to  our  club.  Dresses  and  their 
accessories  were  shown  for  young  women  in 
the  home,  for  street  wear,  at  the  office,  and 
for  evening  entertainment,  all  planned  on  the 
budget  of  a  stenographer  earning  a  very 
modest  salary.  An  employee  from  one  of  the 
leading  stores  of  the  city  gave  a  talk,  which 
was  illustrated  by  costumes  worn  by  a  model. 

A  demonstration  of  this  kind,  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  talk  on  the  care  of  the  hair,  com¬ 
plexion,  and  nails  by  a  conservative  “beau¬ 
tician,”  is  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  a  demonstration  of  clothing  is  found  to 
be  impossible,  large  posters  of  the  costumes 
can  be  procured.  A  variation  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  afternoon  exhibition  of  pictures 
of  costumes  found  in  leading  magazines,  dis¬ 
played  by  members  of  the  club.  The  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  most  suitable  costume  and 
accessories  for  wear  at  various  events  may  be 
selected  by  vote  and  the  exhibitor  awarded  an 
inexpensive  prize  or  a  riblx)n. 

A  fashion  show  is  an  excellent  means  for 
filling  a  depleted  treasury,  if  the  mothers  and 
friends  of  the  members  are  invited,  tea 
served,  and  a  small  admission  fee  charged. 

This  month  w'e  received  an  enthusiastic  let¬ 
ter  containing  the  history  of  a  very  successful 
commercial  club  in  a  small  high  school  which 


A  fashion  show  for  future  business 
women^  and  the  useful  activities  of 
a  successful  small  hish  school  club 

should  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Mangan,  of  Ramsey  High  School,  Ramsey, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  sponsor.  She  writes; 

A  Club  Grows  by  Continued  Activities 

We  began  our  organization  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  7U  pupils  three  years  ago;  now  we 
boast  of  an  active  club  of  2n  members. 

One  of  our  activities  was  the  earning  of 
shorthand  awards.  These  awards  have  been 
found  to  be  an  incentive  to  better  work,  but 
when  the  difficulty  of  pupils’  paying  for  their 
own  awards  proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block, 
the  newly  organized  commercial  club  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  earning  money  to 
meet  this  financial  problem  of  its  deserving 
members.  Noontime  dancing  to  the  music 
of  an  orchestra  composed  of  eight  pupils  of 
the  high  school  was  a  success  and  provided 
enough  funds  during  the  first  year  to  pay  for 
the  shorthand  awards  and  the  typewriting 
pins,  which  were  issued  monthly. 

The  next  year,  our  ambitions  increased  to 
the  jx)int  where  we  planned  to  have  our  ow  n 
shorthand  and  typewriting  contests,  with 
awards  of  gold  charms  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  club.  This  incurred  more  expense,  so 
the  club  voted  that  each  member  pay  fifty 
cents  a  year  for  dues,  which,  with  the  in¬ 
creased  membership,  would  swell  the  treasury 
to  seventy  dollars — if  each  member  paid  his 
dues!  Membership  officers  w'ere  appointed 
in  each  room,  to  see  that  all  announcements 
were  placed  on  the  bulletin  board  in  that 
room,  to  collect  dues  each  month  and  to 
issue  the  membership  ticket  to  the  student  as 
he  paid  his  dues.  The  problem  of  planning 
club  meetings  interesting  and  worth-while 
enough  to  attract  a  full  attendance  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  program  committee,  who 
arranged  one-act  plays,  some  jiertaining  to 
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business  and  others  appropriate  to  a  nearby 
holiday,  dramatizing  well-known  advertise¬ 
ments  and  asking  members  to  guess  the 
product,  demonstrations  of  various  business 
machines,  talks  by  business  men  from  the 
community,  discussions  by  members  of  the 
club  on  articles  read  in  business  magazines, 
and  the  final  shorthand  and  typewriting  con¬ 
tests  before  the  members  of  the  club. 

The  club  provides  an  op{X)rtunity  to  de¬ 
velop  character  traits  desirable  for  pupils  en¬ 
tering  the  business  world.  In  fact,  I  find 
that  the  club  offers  a  more  suitable  field  for 
such  development  than  ordinary  classroom 
activities.  For  example,  we  sponsored  a 
“Courtesy  Week”  for  the  whole  school.  A 
list  of  courtesies  that  obviously  needed  to  be 
brought  to  the  pupils’  attention  was  typewrit¬ 
ten  and  sent  to  each  home  r(K)m,  where  it  was 
discussed  and  posted.  Although  it  was  styled 
“Courtesy  Week,”  lasting  results  have  lieen 
noted  since  its  inception. 

As  with  every  business  organization, 
finance  is  an  im[X)rtant  matter  with  us.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  third  year  we  needed  to  increase  our 
treasury  in  order  to  achieve  new  ambitions; 
first,  to  offer  a  $100  scholarship  to  enable  the 
most  outstanding  commercial  student  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  or  her  business  education,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  to  make  it  possible  for  a  group  to  enter 
some  contests. 

The  club  assumed  these  two  obligations  and 
enriched  its  treasury  by  such  activities  as 
noontime  dancing,  cake-and<andy  sales,  “hot- 
dog”  sales,  two  large  public  dances,  and  after¬ 
school  parties,  to  which  the  whole  school  was 
invited,  with  a  small  admission  fee.  We 
raised  alx)ut  $300  last  year. 

Honorary  Title  for  FranUlin  Carey 

•  After  an  outstanding  service  record  of 
fifteen  years,  Frank  B.  Carey  has  laid  aside 
his  duties  as  active  member  of  the  De  Molay 
grand  council  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  classroom  duties  at  Central  High  School, 
Duluth,  Minnesota,  where  for  twenty-six 
years  he  has  been  teacher,  counsellor,  and 
friend  of  the  6,000  pupils  who  have  come 
under  his  tutelage. 


Under  Mr.  Carey’s  direction  as  chairman 
of  the  advisory  commitee,  the  Duluth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  De  Molay  has  grown  from  52  mem¬ 
bers  to  an  alumni  and  present  membership 
in  Minnesota  of  13,000.  In  1926,  he  was  ap- 
[x)intcd  a  member  of  the  De  Molay  grand 
council,  the  duties  of  which  embrace  com¬ 
plete  jurisdiction  over  organization  affairs  in 
.Minnesota.  Mr.  Carey  retains  an  honorary 
title  of  life  meml>er  of  the  grand  council. 


•  Miss  Mary  E.  Orr,  formerly  treasurer,  and 
director  of  Remington-Rand  Company,  died 
on  January  25  at  her  home,  555  Edgecombe 
i\venue.  New  York  City.  Miss  Orr,  who  had 
l>een  associated  with  Remington-Rand  for  , 
forty-seven  years,  l>egan  her  notable  business  ^ 
career  as  a  typist. 

On  .\ugust  13,  1888,  she  won  the  typewrit 
ing  championship  contest  held  in  Toronto 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Short¬ 
hand  Society.  The  test  consisted  of  two  tests 
of  five  minutes  each,  one  on  law  matter,  and 
the  other  on  business  correspondence.  Miss  j 
Orr’s  record  was  987  words  in  the  ten  min¬ 
utes,  an  average  of  nearly  99  words  a  minute, 
or,  as  the  report  stated,  was  “at  least  three 
times  as  fast  as  a  rapid  penman  can  write.” 

It  will  l>e  noted  that  at  that  time  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  emphasize  that  typewrit¬ 
ing  was  much  faster  than  longhand.  One 
word  was  deducted  from  the  total  for  each 
error  in  these  contests;  in  later  years  the  de¬ 
duction  was  five  words,  and,  still  later,  ten 
words. 

In  this  contest  the  famous  speed  operator, 
Frank  E,  McGurrin,  won  second  place,  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  few  words  less  than  Miss  Orr.  Mr. 
McGurrin  in  later  years  was  a  banker  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  reported  the  contest,  some  of  them  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  of  the  reports  said;  “Miss  Orr  uses 
only  the  index  finger  on  each  hand.  She 
strikes  the  keys  with  remarkable  certainty 
and  with  clock-like  regularity.” 

Miss  Orr  held  the  positions  of  treasurer 
and  director  of  Remington-Rand  for  many 
years. 
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•  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
State  College,  San  Jose,  California 


Reviews  of  important  books,  educational 
magazine  articles,  and  some  timely  tests 


I.  STIMULATING  BOOKS 

Problems  of  the  Business  Teacher,  Eighth 
Yearbool^.  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Editor, 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
1200  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  1935, 
451  pp,  $2.50. 

When  we  hear  of  the  outstandin>{  success  of  a 
teacher  of  am  of  the  business  subjects,  we  wish 
we  could  jjo  into  tlie  classrenim  to  observe  the  work 
and  then  have  a  ,i>(khI  long  talk  with  the  success¬ 
ful  teacher  concerning  the  metluKls  used  in  achiev¬ 
ing  excellent  results.  1  his  nuthoel  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  is  iin|)ossiblc  except  in  a  few  rare  cases. 
However,  when  we  reatl  the  yearb<K)k  of  the 

fjstern  tatinmercial  'I'eachers  .VsstKiation,  we  feel 
as  though  we  were  having  the  stimulating  experience 
of  hearing  from  each  of  seventy  comjietent  teach¬ 
ers  how  problems  of  instruction  in  the  business 
subjects  are  solved.  Each  of  the  contributors  to 
this  yearbook  has  generously  presented  the  plans 
used  in  his  classrtKim  or  sch<H)l  in  carrying  out  a 
particular  phase  of  business  education. 

After  introeluctory  material,  including  the .  rei)ort 
of  President  Louis  A.  Rice,  the  yearbook  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  prstblems  of  a  general  ansi  semi-administrative 
nature.  Part  H  consists  of  explanations  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  progressive  methods  of  stimulating 
and  directing  pupils  in  appropriate  learning  activi¬ 
ties  by  classroom  teachers.  Part  Ill  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  problems  peculiar  to  various  types  of 
schools.  Part  IV  contains  miscellaneous  matter  in¬ 
cluding  a  description  of  the  presentation  of  the 
medal  of  honor  to  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols  and  a 
discussion  of  employee  training. 

The  papers  are  practical.  They  include  material 
which  can  be  used  by  the  teacher.  It  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  find  a  teacher  who  has  read 
this  book  carefully  without  discovering  at  least  one 
or  two  devices  to  apply  in  daily  work.  Moreover, 
the  reader  has  ample  opportunity  to  modernize  his 
ideas  relative  to  business  education  in  general.  All 
the  contributors  recognize  present-day  conditions, 
talk  about  actual  boys  and  girls,  and  present  the 
solutions  they  have  found  for  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  them. 

Various  phases  of  teaching  business  subjects  are 
covered.  Procedures  used  in  meeting  teaching  prob¬ 


lems  in  the  following  subjects  are  given:  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  business  organization,  commercial  arithmetic, 
commercial  law,  economic  geography,  economics, 
junior  business  training,  office  practice,  penmanship, 
salesmanship  and  advertising,  shorthand,  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  business  English,  and  tyi>ewriting. 

Problems  related  to  the  following  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  are  considered:  junior  high  school, 
senior  high  school,  small  high  sch<M)l,  guidance  and 
placement,  adult  education,  private  sclunds,  and 
teacher-training  institutions. 

This  yearlK>ok  is  truly  a  treasure  house  for  the 
teacher  of  business  subjects  who  wishes  to  be  in 
harmony  with  progressive  business  education. 

Social  Change  and  Education,  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Thirteenth  Yearboot^. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1935,  383  pp.,  $2. 

I.eatlers  in  the  fields  of  etlucation  and  of  eco¬ 
nomics  have  here  presented  an  analysis  of  the  social 
situation  confronting  us,  together  with  its  implica¬ 
tions  for  etlucation.  'I'he  evolution  of  present-day 
economic  problems,  plans  for  economic  security, 
recent  sturial  changes,  recent  tendencies  in  govern¬ 
ment,  the  problem  of  teachers  for  the  new  educa¬ 
tion,  and  education  of  adults  are  among  the  topics 
discussed  and  summarized. 

So  much  material  is  contlensed  into  each  chapter 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  reviewer  to  do  justice  to  this 
book.  Merely  brief  mention  of  some  outstanding 
features  is  possible. 

Conflicts  among  laymen  and  educators  relative 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which  American  life  is  in¬ 
terpreted  arc  set  forth  by  the  use  of  parallel  opposite 
statements  concerning  sexial  organization,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  the  political  system,  the  role  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  recent  trends.  Statements  representing 
three  types  of  stxial  philosophy  arc  included  under 
each  topic.  For  example,  these  three  statements  arc 
presented  under  “the  economic  system”: 

1.  Capitalism  is  fundamentally  sound  .  .  .  allowed 
to  function  with  the  minimum  of  government  inter¬ 
ference,  the  system  tends  to  correct  its  own  abuses 
and  inefficiencies.  .  .  . 

2.  Capitalism  is  basically  unsound  as  shown  by 
recurring  perio<ls  of  depression  and  its  inability  to 
utili7.e  new  prcxhirtive  capacities.  .  .  .  Capitalism 
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must  bf  r(|)Iact»l  l>y  a  colltcllvc  svslcni  designed  to 
eliminate  our  present  economic  maladjustments. 

3.  The  present  economic  system  is  not  the  result 
of  a  preconceived  plan  of  social  action,  but  has 
evolved  through  a  long  process  of  continuous 
change.  .  .  .  Economic  and  social  welfare  are  sought 
through  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  between  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  private  enterprise,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  social  control  of  economic  activity, 
on  the  other.  As  between  these  two  social  forces, 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  is  always  subordinate  to 
the  welfare  of  the  social  group.  .  .  .  Change  is 
normal,  but  the  process  is  evolutionary.”  Ex¬ 
planatory  material  follows  each  statement. 

'Phis  analysis  is  an  excellent  basis  for  thought 
aliout  present  social  and  economic  problems.  As 
everything  written  is  consciously  or  unconsciously 
colored  by  the  writer’s  basic  jwint  of  view,  it  is  well 
for  the  reader  to  be  able  to  identify  the  p<iint  of 
\iew  taken.  Also,  it  is  wise  to  read  unbiased  state¬ 
ments  of  various  interpretations  of  social  philosophy 
rather  than  read  with  a  mind  closed  by  preconceived 
attitudes  toward  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

The  list  of  social  trends  given  is  a  helpful  basis 
for  thought.  The  following  items  are  much  more 
condensed  than  those  in  the  book: 

1.  Increased  leisure  made  possible  by  mechanical 
inventions;  (2)  serious  strains  in  scKiety  because 
social  institutions  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  recent 
rapid  rate  of  industrial  change;  (3)  an  increasing 
amount  of  specialization  resulting  in  increased  inter¬ 
dependence  artiong  individuals;  (•!)  an  increase  of 
large-scale,  long-time  planning;  (5)  reduction  of 
direct  j>ersonal  relationship  between  producer  and 
consumer;  (6)  increasing  remoteness  of  source  of 
control  of  a  social  agency  from  individual  benefici¬ 
aries;  (7)  increased  use  of  exjiert  knowledge  and 
trained  leadership;  (8)  greater  differentiation  of  the 
jirovisions  made  available  to  people  in  a  democracy; 
(9)  weakening  of  authoritarian  and  conventional 
controls  over  human  conduct;  and  (10)  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  cleavages,  both  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal,  which  are  increasing  the  strains  and  tensions  in 
American  life.  After  each  statement  regarding  trends 
in  our  social  and  economic  life,  an  exposition  of 
three  points  of  view  which  may  be  held  regarding  it 
is  made. 

After  discussions  of  social  ^change,  economic 
problems,  and  government  change,  eight  chapters 
on  education  are  presented.  A  particularly  chal¬ 
lenging  chapter  is  the  one  concerning  teachers  for 
the  new  education.  Groups  of  superintendents, 
teacher-training  authorities,  principals,  and  teachers, 
each  numbering  seventy-five,  were  sent  check  lists 
of  issues  affecting  teachers.  On  the  question  of  the 
place  which  teachers  and  the  school  should  occupy 
in  the  social  procession,  96  per  cent  of  those  who 
returned  the  check  list  subscribed  to  the  statement 
by  Counts  that  ‘‘teachers  in  their  own  lives  must 
bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  society  and  play 
some  part  in  fashioning  the  common  purposes  which 
should  bind  the  two  together.”  In  this  chapter, 


emphasis  is  i>I.iced  uix)n  the  necessity  for  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  to  recognize  the  ever-changing  nature 
of  society. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  education  of  youth,  a  brief 
section  is  devoted  to  vocational  education.  The 
(xiint  is  made  that  the  secondary  school  must  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  making  young  people  who 
are  not  preparing  to  enter  professional  or  other 
higher  schools  competent  to  earn  a  living  with  a 
minimum  of  loss  through  unguided  trial  and  error. 

As  the  essence  of  a  cooperative  way  of  life  is  in¬ 
dividual  specialization,  each  person  must  learn  to  do 
one  thing  well  and  to  do  that  thing  so  that  his 
labor  will  dovetail  with  that  of  others.  The  warn¬ 
ing  is  given,  however,  that  a  youth’s  interest  in  a 
vocation  must  not  be  allowed  to  dwarf  unnecessarily 
his  social  intelligence. 

New'  methods  of  teaching  demanded  by  social 
change  also  are  set  forth. 

This  book  makes  excellent  reading  for  the  teacher 
who  is  attempting  to  see  steadily  and  w'hole  the 
problems  generated  by  social  change  anil  their  ef¬ 
fect  u|K)n  his  daily  work,  and  to  formulate  plans 
for  taking  a  commendable  part  in  a  changing  pro¬ 
gram  of  cilucation. 


Symposium  on  Curricul,\  and  Methods  in 
Business  Education.  Directed  by  Ger¬ 
trude  C.  Ford,  1935  (mimeographed),  6 
books,  (not  available  for  distribution). 


During  the  summer  of  1935,  the  students  in  cur¬ 
ricula  and  methods  classes  in  business  education  at 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  prepared  six 
mimeographed  booklets  on  business  education  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gertrude  C.  Ford,  their  instruc¬ 
tor.  Book  I  treats  of  the  “frame  of  reference”  for 
general  education  and  general  business  and  voca¬ 
tional  education  set  up  by  the  group.  Book  II  in¬ 
cludes  units  of  work  in  general  business  science 
planned  to  conform  to  the  frame  of  reference  formu¬ 
lated.  The  remaining  four  books  contain  units  of 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  office  practice. 

Unfortunately,  this  material  is  not  available  for 
distribution.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  an  admirable  project  for  similar  classes. 
Each  student  took  with  him,  as  the  result  of  his 
summer’s  work,  a  collection  of  teaching  units  in  the 
business  subjects  covered. 


The  authors  contributing  to  the  symposium  arc:  I 
Mildred  R.  Benson,  Elizabeth  M.  Brooker,  Grace  I.  I 
Brown,  Josephine  Callaghan,  Ellen  L.  Corbett,  Wil-  j 
bur  G.  Dallas,  Frances  Dye,  Ruby  I.  Grafmiller, 
Rhodie  C.  Irving,  Erwin  J.  Kreischer,  Randall  M. 
Miller,  Charles  W.  Mossman,  Alma  M.  Obenland, 
Ruth  M.  Pratt,  Sylvia  C.  Rhinehart,  Wilbur  R. 
Rider,  E.  Dorothy  Smith,  Mary  E.  Stevenson,  Emma 
B.  Thrall,  Gerald  B.  Wardell,  Merle  S.  Weinstock, 
Dennis  West,  Lyle  O.  Willhite,  and  Dorothea  D. 
White. 
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It’s  More  Fun  When  You  Know  the 
Rules:  Etiquette  Problems  for  Girls,  by 
Beatrice  Pierce,  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  Inc., 
cf  New  York,  1935,  271  pp.,  $1.75. 
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Now  that  increased  attention  is  bciiij;  paid  to 
“gcttiiifi:  along  with  people”  as  a  part  of  preparation 
for  business,  we  arc  glad  to  find  books  addressed 
fsiK'cially  to  young  people  which  help  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  goal. 

'Ihis  book  differs  materially  from  the  etiquette 
book  of  tratlitional  type.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
such  topics  as  serving  refreshments  at  parties,  good 
manners  at  school,  how  not  to  be  a  wallflower,  let¬ 
ters  and  letter  writing,  oflicc  manners,  and  others. 

‘‘Ollicc  Manners  are  I>itTerent”  is  the  title  of  one 
diapter.  The  advice  given  is  sensible,  revealing  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  actual  oflicc  conditions. 
This  chapter  makes  a  very  good  supplementary  reail- 
1  mg  assignment  for  any  instruction  on  business 
etiquette. 

(lirls  will  be  grateful  to  the  teacher  who  makes 
this  b(K)k  available  to  them. 
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Research,  the  Patheinuer  of  Science  and 
Industry,  by  T.  A.  Boyd,  Research  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Motors  Corporation,  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Company,  New  York, 
1935,  319  pp.,  $2. 

I  A  simple  definition  for  research  intnKluccs  this 
^book:  “It  consists  merely  in  searching  for  new 
■  knowledge  or  in  trying  to  improve  something.” 

^  For  sch<K)l  use,  this  book  is  csix-cially  helpful  to 

(uiung  men  who  are  thinking  about  a  career,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  primarily  intended  for  that  purixisc. 
■  This  account  of  present-day  pioneering  and  explora- 
jtion  is  an  aid  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  world  as  it  is. 

.\fter  several  chapters  on  methods  of  research  and 
men  engaged  in  research,  there  is  a  group  of  chap¬ 
ters  each  devoted  to  one  qualification  necessary  for 
research  workers.  These  qualifications  are:  youth, 
I  curiosity,  imagination,  exix'rimentation,  enthusiasm, 

iqiatience,  persistence,  faith,  courage,  common  sense, 
honesty,  and  modesty.  Final  chapters  treat  of 
j achievements  based  upon  research  and  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  topics.  The  author’s  style  anil  free  use  of 
illustrations  make  much  more  fascinating  n ailing 
than  one  would  exjiect  trom  the  title. 
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Mow  TO  Locate  Educational  Infor.ma- 
TioN  AND  Data,  by  Carter  Alexander,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
j  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1935,  272 
pp.,  $3. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  and  bewildering  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  educational  literature,  the 
placing  of  resixinsibility  upon  the  student  to  organ¬ 
ize  his  thinking  through  independent  study,  and 


other  trends  in  education,  knowledge  and  skills  for 
IcK'ating  and  profitably  using  the  library  materials 
needed  for  success  are  essential. 

'1  he  first  two  chapters  deal  with  the  educator’s 
needs  relative  to  library  knowledges  and  skills.  A 
self-survey  covering  forty  questions  to  be  used  by 
professionally  alert  school  workers  in  the  field  and 
forty-three  additional  questions  for  educational  re¬ 
search  workers  reveals  not  only  the  needs  of,  but  the 
large  variety  of  material  available  for  use  by,  all 
educational  workers. 

There  are  twenty-eight  chapters  devoted  to  spe¬ 
cific  helps  in  locating  published  materials  of  all 
types.  An  exercise  Ixiok  for  the  use  of  classes  in 
library  usage  accompanies  the  text.  As  this  book 
is  written  by  an  outstanding  library  professor,  it  is 
authoritative  anil  dependable. 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  Yearbook, 
Committee  on  Publicity  (published  in 
January  of  each  year),  gratis. 

This  little  book  contains  much  data  useful  in 
teaching  classes  in  investments.  It  is  intended  for 
the  use  of  members,  oflicers,  and  employees  of  the 
FLxchange.  However,  it  may  be  secured  by  teachers 
and  librarians. 

The  chronology  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
from  May  1,  1869,  presents  many  facts  interesting 
to  students  in  classes  in  investments. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  fact  that  two  motion 
picture  films,  “The  Nation’s  Market  Place”  and  “The 
Mechanics  of  the  Nation’s  Market  Place,”  may  be 
obtained  for  exhibition  without  cost  except  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  express  charges. 

Names  and  addresses  of  commissioners  of  various 
states  who  have  supervision  over  the  issuance  anil 
sale  of  securities  are  given.  Another  helpful  feature 
is  the  list  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  local  managers. 

Transfer  taxes  are  explained  in  one  section.  In 
another,  call-money  rates  since  1919  are  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  similar  data. 

Finally,  there  is  a  chart  of  the  floor  of  the  Fa- 
change.  The  yearbooks  are  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  trading  scenes  and  others. 

II.  PERTINENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

“Banking  as  a  Vocation,”  by  Irving  O. 
Scott,  Occupations,  XIV:4  (January,  1936), 
pp.  323-328. 

This  is  one  of  the  abstracts  of  occupational  litera¬ 
ture  being  presented  in  current  issues  of  Occtiputions. 
\  collection  of  these  pajKrrs  would  form  an  excel¬ 
lent  addition  to  the  files  of  supplementary  material 
kept  by  anyone  interested  in  vocational  guidance. 

“Banking  lends  itself  easily  to  being  discussed  as 
a  vocation  because  of  the  variety  of  duties  of  em¬ 
ployes,  the  services  the  bank  renders  to  the  business 
community,  and  the  dependence  of  society  upon  it” 
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I'  the  <>|H.  iun;;  miuiiki-.  I\vcI\c  i]iK  stionN  arc  tiu  ii 
.niNWcrcd.  I'or  txamplc.  “Wliat  cI(h-s  a  person  do 
in  tins  (Kiupation is  answircti  b\  a  list  of  tlic 
duties  ot  men  and  women  fillni)'  certain  jvisitions. 

Other  questions  and  answers  deal  with  essential 
ahilities.  necessary  preparation,  means  of  entrance, 
rewards,  number  ot  persons  employetf,  probable  fu¬ 
ture  trend  of  emplo\ment.  advant.iyres  and  disad¬ 
vantages.  opivirtunity  for  emplovment  of  minority 
>:roups.  and  sources  of  current  information.  An  an¬ 
notated  biblioj:raphy  ot  fortv -seven  titles  on  b.inkiii); 
follows. 

III.  TIMELY  TESTS 

While  there  are  many  IxKikkeejiinjj  aiul 
accounting  tests  on  the  tuarkel,  lew  are  ot 
getieral  interest,  as  practically  all  ot  them 
have  been  constructed  to  accompany  s[K'cilic 
textbooks.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  then,  tor 
each  teacher  to  discover  the  set  ot  tests  de¬ 
signed  tor  use  with  the  text  Ix'ing  used.  lit 
tact,  the  majority  of  tests  detinitely  cover  ma¬ 
terial  in  certain  chapters  ot  a  particular  text 
IxKik. 

I'Aceptions  to  this  statement  may  be  iounil, 
however,  in  the  examinations  prepared  by 
state  and  city  supervisors  ot  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  one  general  test  published  by 
the  World  Book  C'ompany.  T  he  examina¬ 
tions  issued  by  tbe  University  ot  the  State 
ot  \e\v  York  (Regents)  are  brictly  described 
here,  although  they  are  not  available  for 
general  distribution. 

Bookki  Hxaminations,  T  he  University 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  .\lbany.  New 
York,  (not  available  for  distribution). 

I'liesc  tests  include  exercises  in  keepiii;:  a  ;;eneral 
Idurnal.  caslibiwik.  sales  journal,  aiul  iivirchase  jour¬ 
nal,  and  preparinji  financial  statements.  Matching; 
tests,  completion  tests,  identification  of  items,  and 
essay-tvpe  tests  are  also  used.  These  tests  represent 
a  careful  anaivsis  of  the  work  covered  in  each 
semester  of  the  hiKli-school  iMKtkkeepinj;  course. 

KlWKLL-FoWLKKS  B()(tKKI.LPING  TT’ST,  by 
Fayette  H.  Elwell  and  John  G.  Fowlkes, 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son,  New  York,  1928,  Tests  1  and  2,  Forms 
A  and  B,  specimen  set,  30  cents  [xistpaid. 

Test  1  covers  the  work  of  the  first  semester  of 
bookkeeping;  and  Test  2,  the  second  semester.  Each 
test  contains  nine  parts,  't  here  arc  triic-and -false. 


complttioii.  .iiul  multiple-ilioice  tests  ot  general 
theorv.  as  wall  .is  tests  covering  lournalizing,  classi¬ 
fication  of  accounts,  adjusting  entries,  closing  tlx 
letiger.  and  statements.  Directions  for  administering 
and  scoring  accompanv  tlie  tests. 

lables  showing  the  scores  maile  on  each  form  of 
each  test  In  approximately  250  students  inclutle  the 
mean,  standard  deviation  of  the  mean,  distribution 
of  scores,  and  percentiles  for  each  form. 

This  test  covers  the  essential  |ioints  treateii  in  a 
ve.ir  of  bookkeeping  instruction. 


I’kdhlims  ot  T'j.a(:mi.\c;  BooKKhLPiNc,  by 
Paul  S.  Lomax  and  Peter  L.  Agnew, 
Prentice  1  lall,  Inc..  New  T'ork,  1^30,  Chap¬ 
ter  XII,  Measurement  ot  Bookkeeping 
Teaching  Results,  pp.  235-232. 

In  the  chapter  on  ‘  Measurement  of  Bookkeeping 
Teaching  Results.”  directions  for  constructing  new- 
tvpe  tests  in  bookkeeping  are  given,  together  with  a 
bibliograpln  listing  five  published  new-type  biKik- 
keeping  tests.  1  Erections  tor  preparing  and  scoring 
informal  tests  are  also  includetl.  .\  general  bibliog- 
r.iphv  on  testing  is  ap[H’nded. 


•  |osi.pM  \\'.  Maoo.n,  tor  twenty  years  a 
teacher  and  head  of  the  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting  department  at  Central  High  School, 
Memphis.  Tennessee,  died  at  Huntsville. 
.\labama,  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

.Mr.  Macon  was  born  in  Huntsville,  the  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Macon  of  that 
city.  He  attended  Spencer  College,  Spencer, 
Tennessee,  and  Transylvania  University,  Lex 
ington,  Kentucky.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  the  former  Miss  Mary  Rice,  and  a 
brother,  (Jeorge  A.  Macon,  Supervisor  of 
('ommercial  Education  and  Banking,  Mem¬ 
phis  public  schtxils. 


•  William  Hknrv  Wmllllr,  lounder  and 
president  ot  the  Wheeler  Publishing  C'om 
pany,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Mr.  Wheeler  began  his  career  as  a  public 
school  teacher.  He  entered  the  textbook  pub¬ 
lishing  field  in  1880  as  representative  of  D. 
.Appleton  &  Company.  He  organized  his  own 
company  in  1897  and  directed  its  policies 
until  his  death. 
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Five  Educational  Projects  Under  Way 

•  The  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  has  been  designated  to 
carry  out  five  projects  for  the  advancement 
of  education  in  the  United  States.  These 
projects,  which  are  to  be  financed  through 
emergency  relief  funds,  will  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  more  than  3,400  unemployed  “white 
collar”  workers.  J.  W.  Studebaker,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  will  direct  the  work, 
practically  all  of  which  will  be  carried  for¬ 
ward  under  the  management  of  State  and 
local  educational  officials. 

The  five  projects  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Comptroller  General  are: 

1.  A  university  research  project  in  which 
unemployed  university  and  college  graduates 
will  engage  in  a  variety  of  cooperative 
studies.  Results  of  their  cooperative  work 
will  be  coordinated  by  specialists  in  the  Of- 
lice  of  Education  for  use  throughout  the 
nation.  Ben  W.  Frazier,  associated  with  Dr. 
F.  J.  Kelly,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fiigher 
Education,  has  Ix-'en  named  director  of  the 
university  research  project. 

2.  A  public  affairs  forum  project,  similar 
to  the  Des  Moines  plan  of  adult  civic  educa- 
(tion,  w'hich  w'ill  enable  a  few  communities 
to  carry  on  demonstration  forums.  Results 
of  these  demonstration  forums  will  be  made 
available  to  thousands  of  educational  leaders 
and  other  citizens  who  have  applied  to  the 
Office  of  FMucation  for  information  and  ad- 

yiijjvice  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  forums. 
Commissioner  of  Education  J.  W.  Stude¬ 
baker  will  be  in  direct  charge  of  this  proj¬ 
ect. 

3.  \  project  for  the  study  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  vocational  education  and  guidance 
tor  Negroes.  This  project,  which  will  be 

nil  I  undertaken  in  thirty-four  states  in  approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  fifty  communities,  is 
expected  to  yield  imjxirtant  facts  which  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  improvement  in  stand¬ 
ards  of  education  for  Negroes.  This  project 
is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Ambrose  Cal- 
)f  D.|iver  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
own  I  4,  An  educational  radio  project. 
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This 

project  will  provide  one  of  the  first  major 
attempts  to  develop  the  potentialities  which 


radio  holds  for  education.  I'he  project  calls 
for  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  an 
educational  radio  workshop  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  educational  radio 
programs.  William  Dow  Boutwell,  editor 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  director  of 
the  “Education  in  the  News”  coast-to-coast 
broadcast,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
this  project. 

5.  State  departments  of  education  in  ten 
states  will  be  enabled,  through  the  fifth  proj¬ 
ect,  to  employ  emergency  workers  to  collect 
information  about  school  districts  which  will 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  planning  econ¬ 
omies  and  improvements  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  education  for  millions 
of  children.  The  selection  of  the  states  will 
be  announced  later.  Fienry  F.  Alves,  Office 
of  Education  specialist  in  state  school  ad¬ 
ministration,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  project. 

The  university  research  project,  the  Negro 
survey  project,  and  the  study  of  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  school  units  will  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  Bess  Goodykuntz. 


Personal  Notes 

•  Dr.  E.  R.  Nelson,  the  new  head  of  the 
School  of  Business  Education  at  Russell  Sage 
('ollege,  Troy,  New  York,  has  supervision 
of  the  curricula  of  secretarial  science,  general 
business,  merchandising,  and  teacher  training. 

He  was  formerly  head  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  at  Montclair  State 
Teachers  College,  and  had  previously  been 
head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Nelson  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Utah  in  1929;  M.B.A.  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  1931;  and  D.C.S.  from  New  York 
University,  1935. 

•  Dr.  Joseph  Marr  Gwinn,  for  ten  years 
superintendent  of  schools  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  recently  accepted  the  appointment 
as  acting  head  of  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Jose  State  College.  Dr.  George 
E.  Freeland,  head  of  the  department,  has 
been  granted  an  indeterminate  leave  of  ab 
sence  liecause  of  illness. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  HAMMER  BLOWS 
EVERY  HOUR. ..BUT  THEY'RE 


The  Machine 
of  Champions 


•It’sCushioned 
•Its  Quieter 


• 

TvIxtiirtUr  DiuUion 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

TyIxulritfTS.  Accounting  Machines.  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Soles  and  Service  Everywhere 


The  TYPE  BAR  swings  through  its  arc  at  a  speed 
that  actually  blurs  its  outline. .  .and  strikes. 
Thousands  of  times  in  a  single  hour  it  rains 
lightning-like  hammer  blows  upon  the  cylinder. 
Yet  on  the  new  Underwood,  thanks  to  the 
pioneering  achievements  of  Underwood  engi¬ 
neers,  the  blow  is  cushioned . . .  the  shock  oi 
impact  is  absorbed . . .  unnecessary  operating 
noise  eliminated.  •  Thus  the  new  Underwood 
gives  you  all  the  traditional  advantages  of 
extreme  speed . . .  accuracy . . .  durability . . .  and 
simplicity  . . .  plus  QUIETER  operation.  See  the 
new  Underwood  at  the  nearest  Branch  or  just 
telephone  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work 
and  in  your  own  school.  Every  Underwood 
Typewriter  is  backed  by  nation-wide,  com¬ 
pany-owned  service  facilities. 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Si)ccds  the  World’s  Business  \ 

Underwood  Sian^^^r^  Typewriter 


W/icn  buying  Underwoods  please  mcnlion  the  Business  Education  World. 
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SHORTHAND  PRACTICE  MATERIAL 

For  besinnins  and  advanced  classes — 5947 
standard  words^  counted  at  an  intensity 
of  1 .40  to  facilitate  timed  dictation 


A  Negligence  Case — II 

From  "Testimony  Dictation" 

(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

Q.  As  .1  matter  ot  tact,  it  is  5(1  kit  wide.  A. 
Something  like  that. 

Is  that  right  =  A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  riglit. 

O.  Do  \<)U  know  whetlicr  or  not  there  are  street 
tar  tracks  at  that  ixiint?  ,\s  near  as  1  can 

judge,  there  are. 

Q.  About  how  far  away  irom  tlte  corner  were 
you  when  you  hrst  saw  the'’”*''  Ford  car?  I  slioulil 
judge  about  UM3  feet. 

().  At  that  tune  can  you  tell  us  how  far  away 
from  the**’'*  corner  the  Ford  car  was.^  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  block. 

Q.  How  wide  is  that  truck?  I  beg*"'*  your 

pardon  ? 

Q.  About  how  wide  is  your  truck?  .\.  .\bout 
.six  feet  wide. 

Q.  How  high  is  it?  .\.  Something**®  like  eight 
feet  high. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  on  the  car  with  you  at  the 
time  of  the  accident?  A.  No,**®  sir,  no  one  else. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  driven  over  that  thoroughfare 
before  the  accident?  .\.  I  have**®  often  driven  by 
there;  very  often. 

(,).  How  often  dul  you  pass  that  corner?  A.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  during®®®  the  week. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
crowd  in  that  neighborhood  when  the  accident®"® 
hapjiened?  A.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  there 
were  three  or  four  {vcoplc. 

D.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection®*®  was  it 
light  or  dark  at  that  time  ami  place?  A.  It  was 
light. 

I’ardon  me:  alxtut  bow  many  iieople®®"  dul 
you  say  there  were  on  the  corner?  A.  .About  four 
or  five. 

Q.  On  what  part  of  the  street  were  you  driv¬ 
ing?®*®  A.  On  the  right-hand  side. 

Q.  Was  someone  else  with  the  driver  on  the 
other  car?  A.  I  don’t*®®  remember  whether  he  had 
any  passengers. 

Q.  By  the  way,  you  were  very  anxious  to  get 
home  on  that  day,"*®  is  that  right?  A.  Of  course 
not. 


(.).  Did  you  see  any  skid  marks  on  the  highway 
after  the  accident?  A."*®  No,  sir.  (641) 

(To  be  continued  next  nionth) 

About  Leather 

WrIHen  by  SISTER  MARY  EPHRAIM 
Sacred  Heart  School,  Pocahontas,  Iowa 

For  Use  After  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 

Leather  is  the  skin  of  an  animal  tanned  or  other¬ 
wise  dressed  for  use.  To  consider  the  many  proc¬ 
esses*®  through  which  the  hides  go  before  one  can 
wear  a  pair  of  shoes,  gives  an  idea  of  the  many 
different  occupations*®  to  be  found  in  this  industry. 
Most  leather  is  made  from  the  skins  of  cattle  and 
horses,  but  the  skins  of  mules,"®  pigs,  goats,  dogs, 
sheep,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  also  used. 

T  he  leather  made  from  the  skins  of  large  animals,*® 
such  as  the  horse  and  ox,  is  called  hide  combined 
with  the  name  of  the  animal — cowhide  and  horse- 
hide,  for  instance;*®®  while  that  from  the  skins 
of  small  animals  is  named  by  combining  the  word 
f){in  with  the  name  of  the  animal,  as,**®  sheep-skin 
and  calf-skin.  “Kip”  leather  is  produced  from  the 
hide  of  a  half-grown  animal. 

The  tanning  process  turns  raw**®  hides  into  fin¬ 
ished  leather.  But  before  they  can  be  tanned  hides 
require  preliminary  preparation  to*"®  approximate 
the  condition  of  fresh  hides.  This  is  done  by  soak¬ 
ing  ami  softening  them  in  water,  to  which  some¬ 
times**®  salt  or  acid  is  ailded,  and  kneading  them  in 
machines  to  make  them  flexible  again.  The  hair  is 
then  removed,*®®  the  customary  method  being  to 
spread  the  hides  in  a  tank  containing  milk  of  lime, 
for  from  two  to  twenty**®  days,  and  cx|H)se  them  fre- 
cpiently  to  the  air.  After  the  hair  has  been  Icxjsened 
by  this  jirocess,  it  is  scra|H’<l  from  the**®  hide  either 
by  hand  or  by  machines  or  knives  until  nothing  is 
left  but  the  fibrous  jxirtions  of  the  hides. 

After*"®  being  thoroughly  cleansed  to  remove  all 
traces  of  lime  and  other  matter,  the  skins  are  ready 
for  tanning  to®*®  convert  them  into  leather.  This  is 
accomplished  by  placing  them  in  a  vat  containing  a 
weak  solution  made*®®  by  soaking  ground  bark  of 
oak,  hemlock,  birch,  licech,  or  the  leaves  and  shoots 
of  the  sumac,  in  boiling  water.  As  the  process**® 
continues  they  are  changed  from  this  solution  to  one 
a  little  stronger,  and  so  on  until  the  process  is**® 
completed  in  the  fluid  of  greatest  strength.  This 
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1^  m<.c'>Nar\  to  M.iurc  a  tliorouj;Ii  taii- 
nin^*'“’  ot  the  liule  arnl  to  prtxcnt  the  foriitation  ot 
hard  and  brittle  leathir.  1  he  more  the  hides  arc 
handled  the  more*'’"  flexible  and  soft  the  leather, 
rhe  tannin);  of  lar>;e  hides  requires  from  four  to 
twelve  months  by  tins  iiuth<Kl  to  obtain  the'""  best 
results,  but  for  all  toimiion  uses,  leather  is  now 
tanned  less  slowly  by  a  stientilie  methiKl. 

After**"  this  the  skins  are  workeil  thoroU)>hK  over 
a  Ix'am,  and  shaved  carefully  on  the  flesh  side  to  a 
uniform  thickness.**"  Ihey  are  then  filled  with  oil, 
soap,  and  tallow,  thoroujihly  worketl  in  by  a  pro- 
lonjjed  tumbling  alv>ut  in  a  re\olvin);*'‘"  drum.  The 
shorter  methcKis  ilo  not  always  priKluci-  as  durable 
bather.  lannin);  is  at  Ixittom  an\  process'”"  that 
renders  the  fiber  pnnif  ajjainst  decav .  This  ma\  Ik- 
accomplished  also  by  oil  tannin);,  a  prixess  in 
wliich"""  the  tannin);  bath  is  omitted.  I  he  skins  are 
l>ounded.  rolbtl,  and  pressetl  in  oil  until  exery  scrap 
of  animal**"  matter  capable  of  rottiii);  has  Ixen  driven 
out  an«l  replaced  by  certain  oils  that  preserve,  chiefly 
those  of  whale**"  or  cchI.  The  Indians  tanned  their 
buckskins  b\  filliii);  them  with  the  oils  brains  of 
the  deer. 

Sheepskins  and  );oatskms  are*""  prepared  by  a  tlif- 
ferent  process  called  tawin);,  bran  and  alum  being 
used  instead  of  tanbark.  This  prcMluces-”"  the  very- 
soft,  pliable  leather  which  is  used  in  the  manuf.icture 
of  gloves  anti  mittens  and  also  the  uppers"""  ftir 
women’s  shoes  ami  numerous  other  prtxlucts.  The 
soles  of  shoes  are  made  of  the  thick  parts  of  horse- 
hide  or  cowhide,"*"  fountl  along  the  back  t»f  the 
animal.  From  goatskin  various  grades  of  kitl  and  so- 
called  MortKco  are  obtained."*"  used  in  IxMtkbinding 
and  the  making  of  iKxketb<M»ks.  etc.  .\n  imitation 
Mortxco  is  also"""  made  from  sheepekin.  Some  horse- 
hide  leather  is  watcrprtHif.  I’atent  leather  is  made  by 
treating  the  tanned  skin  with  coatings"""  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  oil.  each  of  which  is  allowed  to  dry,  and 
by  rubbing  with  pumice  stone.  The  finishing  coat 
contains'""  varnish,  after  the  application  of  which  the 
leather  is  baked. 

Parchment  is  made  from  the  skin  of  sheep  from 
which**"  the  flesh  and  hair  have  been  removed  in 
the  usual  manner.  It  is  then  stretched  on  a  frame, 
and  tlecaying  matter**®  which  it  contains  is  absorbed 
by  powdered  chalk;  after  which  the  surface  is 
siiKMithed  with  pumice  and  scraped  with  a  steel 
blade.*""  The  skin  is  then  dried  and  snuHtthed  into 
shape.  Vellum  is  made  in  a  similar  manner.  'I'he 
making  of  leather  is*""  an  ancient  art  preceding  the 
dawn  of  history.  It  is  quite  certain  some  ancient 
(Kfiples  tanned  leather  3,000"®"  years  ago. 

.\s  late  as  18S0,  and  even  later,  shoemakers  made 
Ixjots  and  shoes  to  order®*®  for  the  family.  It  re¬ 
quired  two  days  steady  working  to  make  a  single  pair 
of  coarse  boots.  This  was  quite  costly®*®  and  not 
everyone  could  afford  several  pairs  or  even  one  good 
[lair.  With  the  establishment  of  the  shoe""®  factory, 
however,  the  whole  industry  was  altered  and  quan¬ 
tity  production  with  the  aid  of  standard  sizes,®"®  re¬ 
placed  the  individual  order.  Now  nearly  everything 
is  done  by  machinery,  and  each  process*®®  has  been 


subdivided  until  there  are  more  than  25U  o|Krations 
employed,  though  tiKlay**®  it  requires  but  four  min¬ 
utes  to  make  a  jiair  of  sIkks. 

The  United  States  manufactures  the  Ixst  leather 
m  the"*"  world  and  exjHjrts  it  in  large  quantities. 
Six  hunilred  tanneries  produce  one-fourth  of  the 
world’s  supply.  Kvery"""  year  20().()0(),0()U  hides  and 
skins  pass  through  these  six  hundred  tanneries,  and 
when  finished  into  leather  they  are"”"  worth  $250,- 
U0(),(H)0.  It  requires  1,250,000  cords  of  tanbark 
and'""®  650.000  barrels  of  fluid  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  .\merican  tanner  in  the'"*"  conversion  of  these 
hiiles  and  skins  into  leather.  Two-thirds  of  the  tan¬ 
bark  used  is  from  the  hemlock  tree.  Phikidelphia'*** 
is  noted  for  the  pnnluction  of  kid  leather,  hides  for 
much  of  which  are  im|V)rted  from  the  south  of 
F.urope.  (1060) 

Graded  Letters 

Written  by  HENRIEHE  I.  CLARK 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Islond,  Illinois 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Four  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Dad: 

Wish  you  could  sec  your  .\lma  Mater  today.  The 
whole  schind  is  strewn  with  the  remains  of  what  yes¬ 
terday  was*®  a  team  of  strong,  cool  young  men  ready 
for  the  fray. 

Those  of  us  who  had  not  been  able  to  go  to  the 
game  knew  that*®  things  had  not  gone  well,  for  the 
fallen  heroes  stood  about  in  gloomy,  sullen  groups 
and  the  coach  was  in  an  angry"®  iiUKid.  The  Klucs 
had  again  carried  off  the  trophy  and  left  Blank’s  yel¬ 
low  banner  trailing  in  the  dust!  Tough  luck!  If 
there®"  had  only  Ix-en  a  chance  for  an  opening 
wedge.  But  King  employed  many  star  players;  fur¬ 
thermore,  they  sprang  new  tactics'"®  which  their 
coach  ha<I  learned  at  Yale. 

Truly,  Dad,  it  made  us  all  unhappy  when  we 
rememlKred  with  what  great  cx)Kctation'*®  the  team 
had  built  their  plans  for  beating  the  famous  Blues. 
Weary  though  they  were,  they  hatl  done  g<xKl.  con¬ 
scientious'*®  work  playing  daily  without  complaint 
in  rain  and  mud,  with  the  conviction  that  the  day 
of  the  exhibition  would'"®  finti  them  inferior  to 
none.  And  now — Jim  has  a  broken  jaw  and  a 
sprained  ankle,  Don  has  lost  some  upjKr  teeth.'""  and 
the  family  dixtor  reixirts  Harry  Tuck  near  death, 
^et  the  rejKirters  of  the  King  (Villege  pa;Kr.  the 
“Ouill,”*®"  call  our  play  “rough  stuff.’’  These  charges 
arc  clearly  enough  false. 

Naturally  the  coach  is  upset.  I  le  is  particularly**® 
bitter  in  his  charges  that  the  team  hatl  overlooked 
openings  that  would  have  put  them  in  a  stronger*** 
(xisition.  But  he  should  not  have  told  them  that  they 
would  lose  their  hard-earned  sweaters  because  of 
their  foolish  plays — that’s  not  a*"®  square  deal!  If 
he  will  quit  nagging  the  team  and  give  them  a  little 
friendly  inspiration,  I  frankly  believe  that*®®  King 
will  “sing  another  song’’  when  we  meet  them  again. 

Tom  (290) 
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Graded  Letters 

Written  by  FRANCES  C.  MYERS 
East  Commerce  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Vi: 

I  can  i)rcathc  with  case  ajjain  tor  a  while.  1  passed 
iny  scnii-linals  and,  IhIicm  it  or  not.  I’ve  won  that'“ 
lO-word  prize  in  typing,  to<i!  I  could  always  make 
iiiy  fingers  lly  (Incaiise  ol  my  piano  lessons,  1  pre¬ 
sume),*"  hut  to  keep  from  touching  wrong  keys 
proved  much  t(N>  arduous  tor  a  lumian  l>eing  like 
me  to  enioy  at  tirsl”'* — 1  couldn't  he  annoyed  until 
Dail  jiromiscd  me  a  wrist  watch  it  I  won  that  pin, 
and  then  I  vowed  I’tl  get  it. 

Wait”"  until  I  inform  Dail  of  my  success — perhaps 
It  will  help  me  jx-rsuadc  him  to  let  me  go  with  you 
to  Oiusin"’"  Joel’s  this  summer.  He  announced  at 
lunch  yesterday  that  if  nothing  untoreseen  happens 
he  is  going  to  buy’""  a  new  car  with  all  the  jiroper 
equipment,  loael  the  family  in,  and  tirive  hast  for 
our  \acation.  I  wouhl  jump’*"  at  such  an  opixir- 
tumtv  except  that  he  never  stops  at  the  places  I’d 
like  to  see.  His  idea  seems  to'**"  be  to  see  how  many 
miles  he  can  go  in  a  ilay. 

I  wish  he  would  he  sensible  and  permit  me  to  go 
ilowii'”"  to  the  ranch.  There  would  he  more  genuine 
enjoyment  in  that  for  me — riding  horseback  over  the 
sagebrush  in  the®""  sunshine  with  real  cowboys  who 
can  rojx-  a  steer  and  throw  a  lariat  in  "rtKlco”  style ! 
And  singing  ducts  and®®"  trios  with  you  and  Miriam 
at  night  around  the  tire.  Hut  unless  1  go  on  a  re¬ 
ducing  diet  and  lose®*”  my  rosy  cheeks  I’ll  probably 
have  trouble  getting  across  to  the  folks  the  advantages 
of  life  in  the  wide®""-open  spaces. 

I  lere  comes  Miss  Browning,  with  her  usual  frown.  If 
she’ll  only  smile  she’d  be  quite  nice  liKvking.  I  must®*" 
not  let  her  catch  me  writing  personal  letters.  At  that, 
I  might  better  be  studiously  working  out  my  sci¬ 
ence'*""  lesson,  or  Dik:  Ryan  will  read  me  the  riot 
act! 

Hut  I  must  add  this  line — Ted  Bowers  ini]uires 
alxiut  you*®"  quite  often  and  pays  you  all  kinds  of 
compliments.  He  has  a  terrible  crush!  Has  he  be¬ 
gun  writing  |X)ems  to®*"  you  yet.’  I  am  dying  to 
know'. 

Lydia  (3-J8) 


Where  Is  Thy  Stins? 

By  CHARLES  L  SWEM 

(Copyright,  1920,  by  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  in 
the  "All-Story”  Magasine) 

I  am  not  a  confirmed  reader  of  detective  stories. 
My  interest  does  not  usually  respond  to  the*®  weird 
or  the  mysterious.  I  will,  therefore,  be  absolved  from 
the  charge  of  coloring,  to  please  my  fancy,  the*®  inci¬ 
dent  I  am  about  to  relate.  It  pretends  to  be  only 


what  It  is,  an  (hIiI  experience,  told  )Ust  as'*"  it 
occurred. 

On  an  evening  in  the  early  fall  of  last  year  1  was 
sitting  in  my  chum’s  apartments  in  upjier*"  New 
York,  watching  through  the  window  the  progress  of 
a  late  summer  storm.  My  visit  was  an  impromptu 
one,  and,  as’""  my  chum  was  frequently  kept  late 
at  the  daily  clinics,  1  was  disapixiinted  to  find  his 
rooms  empty.  It  rained'®"  hard.  Heavy  thuniler 
rolled  overhead,  accompanied  by  sharp,  illuminating 
flashes  of  lightning  that  filled  the""  room  with  the 
brightness  of  day. 

I  hail  been  at  the  window  for  ten  minutes  or  more, 
rather  enjoying  the  outburst,”*"  when  I  became  aware 
of  a  strange  feeling  in  the  air  of  the  riKim.  As  1 
attempted  to  analyze  it,  I”*"  was  convinceil  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  seconil  i»erson.  I 
had  felt  a  draft  on  my  back  which  might  have®"" 
come  from  an  (qicn  dixir;  but  at  the  next  flash  of 
lightning,  1  saw  that  the  door  was  lightly  closed,  and 
the  room  apparently®®"  as  empty  as  when  1  entered, 
('ailing  myself  an  old  woman  and  lighting  a  cigar¬ 
ette,  1  threw  myself®*"  back  into  the  chair  and  suc- 
ceeiled  in  throwing  the  feeling  off  altogether. 

Hut  soon  it  came  again  and®'"  with  such  unmis¬ 
takable  force  that  I  determined  to  investigate  its 
source.  1  leaped  iiuickly  from  the  chair  and®”"  start¬ 
ed  for  the  iliKir,  but  it  was  then  t<M»  late.  Without 
warning  1  was  seized  on  either  siilc  by  several  hands, 
while'®""  another  jiressed  to  my  nostrils  a  cloth  reek¬ 
ing  with  the  ixlor  of  ether. 

1  struggled  violently,  but  to®®"  no  avail:  1  was 
quickly  overjxiwered  and  my  senses  began  to  swim 
under  the  drug.  A  vivid  flash  of®*"  lightning  showed 
me  my  captors,  three  in  number,  their  faces  half  cov¬ 
ered  by  misshapen  hats  pulled  down  over  their  forc- 
heails®'*"  and  their  garments  wet  with  the  rain.  1 
was  conscious  that  a  hocxl  was  thrown  over  my  head 
and  1  felt  the  tightening®*"  of  a  cord  around  my 
neck — a  clap  of  thunder  broke  near — and  I  was  fall¬ 
ing  ofT  into  space. 

•  •  • 

I  lay  on  my*""  back,  with  my  feet  extended.  My 
head  ached  from  a  dull  roaring  inside,  and  my  whole 
Ixxly  seemed  to  be  without  feeling**"  except  for  a 
pervasive  tingling  that  shot  over  me  as  the  piercing 
of  a  thousand  needles.  Save  for  a  dull,**"  red  glare 
which  penetrated  the  silkenlike  covering  over  my 
head,  1  was  in  total  darkness.  A  couch  or**"  bed 
must  have  been  my  supjxirt,  with  a  soft,  shallow  pil¬ 
low  beneath  my  head.  'That  it  was  not  my  own  1 
felt  reasonably*"®  sure. 

lapse  of  the  needle  pricks  left  me  conscious  of 
feeling,  though  the  change  seemed  not  to  affect  a 
numbness*""  which  still  crept  fitfully  from  my  head 
to  the  tips  of  my  toes.  I  attempted  to  lift  a  hand 
and  discovered  it*®"  to  be  like  so  much  lead.  1 
succeeded  in  moving  my  feet,  but  only  slightly,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  effort.®*®  Upon  opening  my 
mouth  to  speak,  I  felt  my  tongue  parched — not  from 
thirst,  for  I  felt  none.  Rather,  it  was  burning  and®*" 
swollen,  as  if  seared  with  a  hot  iron — anil  hardly  a 
sound  could  I  make. 
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I  racked  iiiy  brain  for  sonic  explanation*'®  of  iny 
condition,  but  iny  memory  had  utterly  failed  me. 
All  thought  involving  recollection  would  reach  a"®® 
tantalizing  point  and  there  stop  short,  as  if  lost  in 
the  rumbling  that  surged  through  my  head. 

The  object  upon  which  I**®  lay,  and  which  I  had 
at  first  taken  for  granted,  suddenly  became  a  thing  of 
curiosity.  I  had  taken**®  it  to  be  a  bed  or  couch,  but 
I  began  to  realize  that  my  elbows  were  pressing 
against  a  soft,  yielding"*®  substance  on  either  side. 
My  curiosity  and  interest  aroused,  I  drew  my  elbows 
in  to  my  sides**®  with  a  feeble  effort  and  thrust 
them  out  again  with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  was 
capable.  They  struck  not’®®  the  springy  cushions  1 
anticipated,  but  a  solid  body  which  resounded  with 
the  impact.  The  cushions’*®  were  but  shallow’  cover¬ 
ings.  My  bed  apparently  was  possessed  of  sides.  I 
spread  out  my  feet  at  the  other  end’*®  of  the  bed 
and  discovered  that  the  sides  extended  for  its  full 
length.  I  had  but  to  turn  out  my  oes  and  a  con¬ 
tact’*®  was  made. 

At  first  I  was  impressed  by  nothing  but  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  bed  and  its  cushioned  sides,  but  as  I’*' 
lay  thinking  on  the  matter  I  w'as  conscious  of  some¬ 
thing  oddly  familiar  about  it.  My  tired  brain  re¬ 
fused*®"  to  concentrate,  however,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  in  doubt. 

I  had  not  dismissed  it  entirely  from  my**®  mind, 
but  was  about  to  do  so,  when  the  full  force  of  the 
thing  struck  me.  The  sides  of  the  bed  tapered  off 
toward  my**®  feet,  and  my  blood  ran  cold  as  1 
realized  it.  It  was  not  a  bed  that  1  lay  on.  The  thing 
was  a  coffin!  (859) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 


CheerFulness 

By  PAUL  WESLEY  IVEY.  Ph.D. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  most  necessary  element  in  the 
isersonality  of  the  successful  person,  although*®  just 
what  this  term  connotes  few  understand.  Cheerful¬ 
ness  is  the  state  of  being  gladdened  or  animated 
which*®  shows  itself  in  the  face,  the  voice,  and  the 
actions;  it  suggests  a  strong  and  spontaneous  but 
quiet  flow  of  good*®  spirits.  It  is  prompted  by 
dominantly  agreeable  emotions,  and  is  conditioned 
upon  mental  and*®  moral  health  and  freedom  from 
irksome  cares. 

Cheerfulness  docs  not  consist  of  wearing  “the 
smile  that  won’t  come  off.”  Cheerfulness’®®  cannot 
be  worn  like  a  garment.  To  be  effective  it  must  be 
a  part  of  the  body  as  much  as  the  eyes,’*®  nose  or 
cars.  When  merely  “worn,”  affected  cheerfulness 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  smirk  instead  of  a  smile 
on  the’*®  face.  It  advertises  the  bluff  being  practiced 
by  the  wearer,  instead  of  radiating  confidence,  it’"® 
arouses  suspicion.  Instead  of  being  an  asset,  it  is  a 
liability. 

Cheerfulness  must  be  natural,’*®  spontaneous,  in 
order  to  be  valuable  as  a  confidence  winner. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  matter*®®  of  the  inner  being,  of 


Congress  luxury!  Now  you  con  stav 
at  the  Congress  for  less  than  $5.50 
per  day  —  including  room  and  three 
excellent  meals. 

•  Thus,  Chicago's  finest  hotel  now 
costs  much  less  than  you  would  expect 
to  pay  for  perfect  service,  spacious 
rooms  with  big  white-tiled  baths, and 
a  world-famous  location  where  the 
loop  meets  the  Boulevard,  overlook¬ 
ing  lake  Michigan. 

•  Fixed-price  meals  to  meet  al 
pocketbooks. 

Single  rooms  with  bath,  from  ,  .  ^3 
Double  rooms  with  bath,  from  . 


2^  H.L.KAU  FM 


the  heart,  i’he  external  indication  of  what  is  going 
on  inside  is  the  smile**®  or  frown. 

Cheerfulness  is  emphasized  in  all  selling  because  it 
has  great  money  value.  Customers  are  attracted*‘® 
towards  the  cheerful,  pleasant  salesperson.  (2‘f8) 


As  It  Used  to  Be 

By  CHARLES  S.  BROOKS 

In  the  "Yale  Review" 

It  is  imperceptibly  that  we  have  changed.  The 
cloud  that  rises  in  the  summer  sky  moves  not  on  such 
secret,  silent*®  foot. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  recently  as  I  came  along 
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tlu  sirtti.  Wl»al  has  bcciunc  of  tlic  jjas  lamps?  In 
lorincr*"  tlays  a  spry  old  fellow  wiih  a  ladder  and 
a  can  of  guttering  oil  trotted  past  at  twilight  to 
touch  the"®  glistening  rows  of  jets  that  flashed  ujoon 
our  porches.  .And  once  there  were  hitching  posts 
along  the  curb  and  those  of  our*®  richer  neighbors 
held  horses’  heads  on  top  with  rings  hanging  through 
the  nostrils,  as  if  the  brutes  had  borrowed  a  savage"’® 
custom  from  the  Fiji  Islands.  .And  there  were  step¬ 
ping-stones  u|x»n  our  street,  so  that  a  lady  might 
mount  to  hei'"®  victoria  without  exjHisiire  of  a 
prudish  limb.  Mincing  steps  of  stone — for  the  cIikIc 
uixin  her  stocking  was  not‘"’  as  now,  a  public  dial. 
Where  are  those  ladies  who  t<K)k  the  air  with  col¬ 
ored  parasols  tipped  across  their  shoulders'""  to  guard 
iheir  pink  complexions  from  freckles?  rhe\  worked 
in  threail  lace.  I  hey  sewed  a  comforter  from  check¬ 
ered  squares  of  red  and'"®  white.  W'hen  oUl  they 
wore  a  cap  of  lace  and  congress  gaiters  with  cloth 
elastic  sides. 

I  hese  ladies  wore  gingham  of  a®"®  morning.  I  hey 
turned  a  cunning  hand  to  pie,  and  knew  a  homely 
rcniedv  for  every  ill.  Those  were  the  ilays  when®"’"  a 
blush  mantled  a  lady’s  cheek.  Her  limbs  moveil  then 
in  the  secret  twilight  of  a  petticoat — once  the  sym- 
lx)l  of®*®  the  sex — but  now  the  bra/cn  leg  has  issued 
Iroin  its  home  and  won  the  vote. 

F\er\  house  had  a  fence  between  it®"®  and  the 
street;  and  lawns  did  not,  as  now,  run  unobstructetl 
to  the  walk.  The  slamming  of  a  gate  when  guests 
arrived  was®*®  the  signal  to  the  kitchen  for  the  tip¬ 
ping  of  the  soup  tourcen.  And  the  very  toureen  is 
gone,  once  the  center*®®  of  hospitality,  with  its  mighty 
ladle  and  its  invitation  for  a  second  helping. 

Trees  upon  the*®"  street  used  to  wear  lattice  collars 
to  save  them  from  the  nibbling  of  a  milkman’s  horse, 
buggies,  rattling  on  the  cobbles,®*®  have  trotted  into 
silence,  there  is  no  stamping  of  horses’  hoofs.  Leaves 
in  our  once  wooded  village  lay  to  deeper®"®  thickness 
in  the  gutter,  and  smoke  of  October  fires  still  lingers 
in  my  memory  to  build  the  unsubstantial**®  fabric 
of  the  past. 

t'hurch  bells  rang  on  Sunday  morning  to  call  us 
to  service,  and  any  laggard  at  his  window*®®  might 


sec  his  neighbors  trickle  from  their  gates  to  join  the 
sober  current  of  the  righteous.  .Are  church  bells  gone 
forever?*®®  I  listen  vainly  on  a  drowsy  Sunday 
morning. 

Do  children  still  go  on  strange  journeys,  pound¬ 
ing  at  their  hoops?**®  Do  they  walk  on  stilts?  Wash 
poles  once  gave  but  a  lazy  Monday  to  the  wash,  and 
all  the  week  beside  they  stretched  us  into*"®  giants. 

Every  house  had  its  stable  with  a  loft  of  hay  and 
its  Sunday  carriage  covered  with  a  cloth.  And**® 
with  stables  gone  there  can  be  no  alley  in  any  proper 
sense. 

What  has  become  of  the  torchlight  processions 
that®®®  were  the  powerful  argument  for  votes  in  a 
great  election?  Their  feeble  glowworm,  once  thought 
so  pretty,  would  be®®®  lost  in  our  brighter  lights. 
Where  arc  the  bicycles  with  their  tinkling  bells  that 
thronged  the  evening  pavements,  and  their  riders*** 
who  sat  on  stools  and  sipped  nickel  sodas? 

There  is  now  no  casual  dropping-in  for  euchre 
and  a  dish  of  apples.®*®  It  was  seldom  that  we  passed 
a  solitary  night — seldom  that  chairs  were  not  brought 
out  from  the  sitting  room  to®*®  reinforce  the  native 
rockers  of  the  porch.  Rockers  were  the  fashion — the 
symbol  of  our  softer  wealth — the  distinct"®®  product 
of  America,  unknown  to  Europe — and  a  lady  placed 
a  patch  or  button  in  the  leisure  of  their"®*  soothing 
rhythm  without  thought  of  how  she  might  save  the 
world.  The  very  word,  caller,  threatens  to  disappear 
from  customary®*®  speech.  We  have  parties  still,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  dress  in  spangled  clothes,  and  the 
friendly  village  has  departed""®  from  our  streets. 

Hammocks  were  the  fashion,  and  often  they  were 
slung  in  the  back  yard  between  the  apple  trees.  And 
to  sit"*®  with  a  young  lady  in  a  hammock  was  an 
intimacy  denied  U|X)n  a  sofa.  It  seemed  a  device 
in  the  gutter,  and  smoke  of  October  fires  still  lingers 
in  my  memory  to  build  the  unsubstantial®*®  fabric 
of  the  past. 

There  are  no  boys  who  peddle  apples  in  an  August 
twilight.  Popcorn  has  left  its  whistling  cart  for  a’*® 
sedentary  stand.  With  the  coming  of  electric  lamps 
the  match-boy — three  large  boxes  for  a  nickel — has 
gone  out.’*®  No  more  docs  a  hand  organ  come 
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jIU  Gregg  Representatives  Stop  Exclu- 
sii’cly  at  The  IVillara  tn  Washington 


HISTORIC 

President  Grant’s  strolls  “up  the  Avenue’’ 
to  the  old  Willard  are  memorable  .  .  . 
Leaders  of  today's  affairs  And  themselves 
again  the  center  of  National  events  at  the 
modern  Willard — modern  in  appointments — 
moderate  rates — old  in  tradition. 

WILLARD  HOTEL 

"Residence  of  Presidents" 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

H.  P.  Somerville,  Managing  Director 
NEW  YORK  BOOKING  OFFICE 
11  W.  42nd  Street  LOniacre  5-4500 
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•uiKing  (IS  vviili  iiiltsidl  iii(iiik(\  III  Mill  .ij^Kiahls  the 
suiiiiiKr  ninl)t.  HardK*""  a  ragpicker  drives  now 
his  drooping  horse  to  sing  of  the  wares  he  seeks. 

I  remcmlier  our  first  apartment  house'"''* — sniffed 
at  by  conservative  folk  used  to  village  elbow  room. 
Here  dwelt  folk  of  prosperous  purse  in  a  flat  life 
of”'''  two  dimensions,  with  a  neighbor  perched  upon 
their  shoulders.  ResjH'ctability  no  longer  required  a 
lilac’**'*  bush  and  whitened  stones  along  a  carriage 
drive. 

\  horse  car  rattled  citywards  with  a  fare  Imix  and 
a  driver  ini'""'  a  padded  stool,  ’lliere  was  straw  on 
the  fliKir  in  winter  and  the  windows  rattled  in  the 
leiiqK'st  of  the  journey.  Only  men  of  broken  age 
signaled  for  the  car  to  stop.  A  public  Ixiarding  house 
came  among  us  to  shock  our  stifTer'"’'*  crinoline.  One 
neighlxir,  and  then  another,  put  in  a  telephone,  and 
there  was  less  use  for  gossiji  across  the""**  fence. 

Men  of  business  used  to  come  home  for  midday 
dinner.  We  saveii  all  broken  crusts  of  bread  for  pud¬ 
dings  to  which  we’***’  gave  sentimental  names  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  humble  origin.  Watermelons  were  round 
and  had  not  Inen  stretched  into'"'*’  the  likeness  of  a 
giant  cucumlHr.  Apples  were  not  aristocrats  in  sejv 
arale  tissue  wrapiiers,  but  were""*’  stored  like  demo¬ 
crats  in  a  common  barrel.  IVpiicr,  salt,  plates,  and 
cloth  stayed  always  on  the  table  and  were  not 
swept"""'  into  fashionable  discard  between  meals.  It 
was  the  age  of  tidies — the  pattern  of  an  elk  ujxin 
a  chair'*'"*’  back,  cloths  over  tht  piano  with  long  silk 
tassels;  and  a  transparency  of  Niagara  Falls  that 
Ixiasted"'**'  of  our  travels  to  our  jealous  neighbors. 
I'he  top  of  fashion  was  a  chair  that  nKkcd  on  sta¬ 
tionary  runners  with"’"*’  coils  of  springs  that 
squeaked.  I  here  are  now  no  carixts  to  be  ripjxd  up 

at  cleaning  time,  with  pads  of  dusty  pajxr  under- 
l'>*0 

neath. 

For  a  bath  wc  ran  to  the  kitchen  to  feci  the  boiler 
behind  the  stove,  and  when  it  rumbled  we  knew  that 
the”*’*’  water  was  rcarly  for  the  tub.  (xifTcc  cups 
had  guards  for  whiskers.  The  railway  station  was 
called  a  dcjxit,  a”*”  veranefa  was  a  [xirch,  an  attic 
still  a  garret.  Neckties  came  made  up.  Buttons,  not 
laces,  held  our  shoes.  The  cry  of”***  knives-to-grind 
no  longer  breaks  upon  our  quiet  street,  umbrcllas-to- 
lepair,  or  glass-to-mend  that  rings  a  bell  to”*'*’  the 
rhy  thm  of  a  lazy  step. 

lake  a  cloud  that  moves  on  silent  foot  the  city  has 
swept  upon  us,  and  the  village”**’  of  mv  vouth  is 
gone.  (IIS-I) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

Submitted  by  Marian  Patterson,  Alameda,  California; 
Germaine  G.  Bernard,  Dover,  Neiv  Hampshire;  and 
Alice  Kiember,  Central  Village,  Massachusetts 

Western  Pnxluce  Company 
Andover  Junction,  California 

Attention:  W.  R.  Fuller 

Gentlemen: 

We*®  are  sending  you  a  sample  of  Butter  today, 
received  in  the  last  shipment  from  Nevada.  The 
flavor  is  very*®  bad,  and  we  have  had  numerous 


coiiiplamts  the  last  lew  days  alxiui  the  quality.  Wc  { 
have  already  lost  a'"  number  of  our  best  customers,  I 
and  will  lose  more  if  the  quality  is  not  improved.  t 

Yours  resyvectfully,  (79) 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
19  Nile  Street 
.Akron,  Ohio 
Dear  Mr.  Henderson: 

laist  night,  Ralph  Smith,  president"®  of  the  Hotel 
(aimalong,  told  me  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  you 
stop  at  the  ('omalong  when  you  are  in**’  New  York,  j 

.So  1  volunteered  to  drop  you  a  note  in  his  belialt, 
Ix'cause.  first,  Ralph  Smith  is  the  kind  of  chap  one 
likes""  to  hel|).  .And  secondly.  I'm  enthusiastic  about 
the  (aimalong  and  the  unusual  attention  and"*’  ser¬ 
vice  they  always  give  you. 

A'ou  probably  have  heard  that  the  (aunalong  has 
been  strikingly  successlul  right  through"’"  the  de¬ 
pression.  largely  because  Mr.  Smith  has  lx*cn  able  to 
provide  his  guests  with  ten-dollar-a-day  service’*®  and 
luxury  at  less  than  half  that  price.  You  can  even 
get  a  riHim  there  for  as  little  as  a  day! 

1  hope  you’ll  try  the  C-omalong  the  next  chance 
you  have.  I’m  enclosing  a  card  of  intrixluction — 
just""’  jiresent  it  to  the  assistant  manager  or  the 
rcMim  clerk  when  you  register  and  you’ll  get  every 
[xissible'""  attention. 

Sincerely  yours,  (IHti) 

Mr.  John  Roberts 
1 8  West  Street 
1  )anvers,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

A  meeting  of  vital  imixirtance*®  to  the  dairymen 
of  Kssex  Oiunty  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Cxiunty 
.Agricultural  School,  Thursday*®  evening,  March  5, 
at  7:30  o’clcxk. 

President  Harvey  G.  Tripp,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Dairymen’s"®  Association,  and  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Wood, 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  will  give 
us  the  latest*"  information  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  State  Dairymen’s  Association. 

This  new  plan  of'"®  organization  is  going  to  af¬ 
fect  every  dairyman  in  Essex  County.  The  future  of 
the  dairy’*®  industry  in  this  county  will  depend,  to 
ejuite  an  extent,  on  the  present  program  of  the  State 
Association.’*® 

Four  directors  will  be  chosen  at  this  time  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  County  in  the  new  State  Association.’"® 

Don’t  miss  this  meeting! 

Very  truly  yours,  (169) 

Tyson’s  Tickets  Tell 
Human  Tales 

Says  KENNETH  ANDREWS 

In  the  "Rockefeller  Center  Weekly" 

The  other  day  John  L.  McNamee,  who  has  been 
president  of  Tyson’s  for  twenty-two  years,  was  finger¬ 
ing  a*®  letter  he’d  just  received  from  a  man  some¬ 
where  in  Iowa.  He  announced  that  he  would  arrive 
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in  New  York  on  MoiHla>,*“  and  be  licrc  through 
Saturday.  He  planned,  it  seemed,  to  spend  practically 
all  his  waking  hours  in  the  theater.  Not"”  only  did 
he  want  to  see  a  matinee  and  an  evening  performance 
every  day  but  he  specified  which’*"  play  he  wanted 
to  see  each  afternoon  anti  evening. 

He  had  mixed  them  up  cjuite  carefullv  -musical 
shows,  comedies,*""  heavy  dramas.  Kntiwing  his 
ix)wers  of  endurance,  he  had  worked  out  just  the 
sequence  he  couKl  follow  without’ winding  up 
talking  to  himself.  He  didn't  get  to  New  York  very 
often,  presumably,  and  wanted  to  stoke'*"  himself 
with  enough  drama  to  last  him  till  the  next  trip. 

Such  letters  are  not  unusual.  Tyson’s  often  get"*" 
them. 

Thc\  get  a  lot  of  other  requests  and  instructions 
that  reveal  the  surprising  ways  in  which  human  na¬ 
ture**"  is  human.  'Their  clients,  taking  one  W'cek 
with  another,  form  a  prettv  fascinating  par.ide.  When 
people  are*""  planning  how  they  are  going  to  have 
fun.  or  improve  their  minds,  or  get  away  from  their 
troubles  for  an  evening,  or**’"  celebrate,  they're  likely 
to  rievelop  an  amazing  fussiness  alxiut  having  things 
just  so. 

There's  one  couple**"  who  have  been  dealing  with 
l  yson’s  for  more  than  twenty -five  years.  T  hey  live 
in  Michigan.  But  every  year  an  order*""  comes  from 
them.  'They  want  seats  for  a  “go<Hl  clean  play”  on 
the  last  night  of  November.  And  they  want  their 
seats  to  be  8***"  and  9  in  Row  I).  'I  hey  don’t  specify 
the  play;  but  they  must  sit  in  D-S  and  9. 

What  play  they  saw  together.®""  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  in  what  theater,  and  what  the  occasion 
was — the  night  he  pro|yised,  the  night  their  honey¬ 
moon**"  started — Mr.  McNamee  has  no  irlea.  But 
whatever  the  anniversary  is  they  celebrate,  those*** 
seat  numbers  mean  something  deep.  It  wouldn’t  be 
the  same  if  they  sat  anywhere  else. 

“Then  there’s  a  man  up  in  Tonavvanda,*""  New 
York,”  said  McNamee,  “who  loves  opera,  ami  he 
has  his  own  way  of  showing  it.  He’ll  telephone 
down**"  to  us  on  a  Frirlay  ami  ortler  four  seats  for 
the  matinee  on  Saturday  and  four  for  the  evening 
[lerformance.*"" 

"He  drives  down,  and  usually  turns  up  about  mHiii 
on  Saturday.  'That  must  mean  he  leaves  home  alvout 
four  in**"  the  morning.  After  the  evening  irerforin- 
ance  he  takes  off  again  and  drives  back  up  to  'Tona- 
wanda.” 

pretty  **"  strenuous  Saturday,  but  that’s  his  way 
of  enioying  music.  Nothing  stops  him  if  he  wants  to 
see  what’s  going*"”  on  at  the  Metro|K»lilan.  He  made 
the  round  trip  last  year  during  March  in  the  midst 
of  one  fif  the  winter’s  worst**"  blizzards. 

Another  of  McNamee’s  clients,  a  lady,  sees  every 
show  that  opens  in  New  York,  whether  it’s®"®  go<xl 
or  bad,  if  she  can  make  it.  The  only  ones  she  misses 
are  the  ones  that  flop  and  are  carted  off  to  the  store¬ 
house®*"  before  she  can  get  around  to  them.  She 
will  never  sit  anywhere  but  in  the  front  row;  and 
if  she  Hkes  a®*"  play  she’ll  see  it  as  often  as  ten 
times.  She  takes  her  husband  with  her,  but  whether 
he  is  also  a  passionate®*®  devotee  of  the  Broadway 
drama,  or  just  good-natured,  or  thoroughly  house- 


broken  and  rlomesticated,®*"  McNamee  <lid  not  say. 
They  are  known  (and  like  it)  among  theater  folk 
as  “Mr.  anel  Mrs.  Sunshine.” 

“Some  people,”  said"""  McNamee,  “cannot  seem 
to  enjoy  a  play,  no  matter  how  giKnl  it  is.  unless  their 
seats  give  them  just  the  angle"*"  they  have  grown 
used  to.  Some  men  insist  on  sitting  so  they  can 
swing  their  right  leg  in  the  aisle.  It  seems  to  help 
them  focus."*"  Others  can’t  concentrate  unless  their 
left  leg  is  in  the  o;)en.  It’s  funny,  but  you  would  be 
surjirised  how  many"""  there  are  like  that. 

“And  others  will  never  sit  anywhere  but  in  the 
front  row  of  the  balcony.  It’s  a"*"  tradition  with 
them.  'Those  seats  used  to  be  consiilered  the  choicest 
in  the  house. 

“Others  won’t  take  seats  unless  they’re  in  the'"" 
middle  of  the  house.  .And  there’s  one  ehlerly  lady 
who  insists  on  the  last  row  of  the  orchestra  on  the 
aisle.**"  No  other  place  will  do.  She’s  been  going 
to  the  theater  for  thirty  years  or  more,  but  has  never 
got  over  her**®  fear  that  she’ll  be  trapped  in  a  fire.” 
(746) 

Maxims  of  John  Wanamaker 

There  are  no  locks  on  the  doors  of  wisdom,  knowl¬ 
edge,  enterprise,  and  opportunity.  (15) 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  have  all  the 
good  ideas.  (12) 

Any  man  who  is  afraid  of  being  supplanted  ought 
to  be  supplanted.  (14) 

The  men  who  arc  fverfcctly  satisfievl  with  what 
they  arc  doing  for  me  are  not  the  men  1  want.  (17) 
The  thinking  man  who  is  true  to  his  duty  hour  by 
hour  is  the  man  for  whom  there  is  alvvavs  a  place. 
(18) 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  successful  store- 
keeping,  banking,  navigation  and  farming.  (18) 
Neither  the  first  thought  nor  the  first  impression  is 
always  right.  One  must  walk  all  around  a  thing  to 
see  it  from  every*®  angle  and  make  the  best  decision. 
(27) 

There  arc  times  when  strength  and  safety  come 
from  standing  still,  be  it  ever  so  hard  for  men  of 
energy  and  men  of*"  enthusiasm  to  do  so.  (26) 

Fu  nny  Stories 

Why  Bofhar? 

“Mary,”  said  the  mistress  suspiciously,  “did  you 
clean  this  fish  before  you  cooked  it?” 

“I. and,  mum,  wot’s  the  idea  of  cleaning*"  a  fish 
that  has  lived  in  water  all  its  life?”  (29) 

Two  of  a  Kind 

Mrs.  Gush:  Our  new  minister  is  simply  wonder¬ 
ful.  He  brings  things  home  to  you  that  you  never 
saw  before. 

Mrs.*®  Sniff:  That’s  nothing,  I  have  a  laundry- 
man  who  does  the  very  same  thing.  (33) 
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Knew  fronn  Experience 

Mr.  Sniitli:  W’liat's  a  lKK)kkcciHr.' 

.\  p<rs<»n  who  borrows  books  and  b»rj>fts  to 
return  them.  (16) 


Tit  for  Tat 

.\  certain  salesman  in  a  small  town  was  noted  for 
his  “wise  cracks.”  A  woman  entered  his  store  one 
das  and  asked,  “Do®”  you  keep  ice  boxes?” 

“No,”  replied  the  witty  salesman,  “we  sell  them.” 

“Well.”  answeretl  the  woman,  “you  can  keep  the 
one  you'”  were  jtoing  to  sell  me!"  (44) 

Surprise  to  Him 

Mr.  (tab:  .\n<l  so  \ou  are  the  l.ui>  who  is  >iivin^ 
niv  wife  painting  lessons?  What  sort  of  a  pupil  is 
she?®” 

Miss  Daubber;  Well,  I  find  her  sirs  apt.  to  s.u 
the  least. 

Mr.  (iab:  I  hat’s  funny.  I  alwavs  find  her  \er\ 
apt*”  to  say  the  most.  (44) 

Right  of  Way 

A  locomotive  smashed  a  flivver  at  the  crossing  an<l 
a  girl  rose  from  the  wreckage,  practicalh  uninjured.®” 

“Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  stop  when  you  saw 
the  train  coming?”  asked  the  engineer. 

“I  sounded  my  horn  before  you*®  blew  sour 
whistle,”  she  told  him  indignantly.  (48) 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

A  flock  of  sheep  were  feeding  in  the  meadow 
while  their  dogs  were  asleep  and  their  shepherd  was 
pla)ing  on  his  pijve  beneath®”  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  elm.  young  Iamb  seeing  a  wolf  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  bars  of  the  fence  began  to  talk 
with*”  him,  “Pray,  what  are  sou  seeking  for 
here?”  “I  am  looking  for  some  tender  grass,  and 
fresh  water  with  which  to  slake  my  thirst,””  and 
I  perceive  that  \ou  have  Isoth.”  replied  the  wolf. 
“Ft  seems  then.”  returned  the  lamb,  “that  those 
who  say  \ou  feerl  on  flesli  sivike*”  not  truly.  If 
this  be  true,  let  us  feed  together.”  ,So  sating,  the 
lamb  crept  through  the  fence  to  become  the  prey 
of'””  the  Wolf.  (101) — Adapted  from  Acsops  tables. 


Dictation  Teachers,  Try  This 

DEAD  it  aloud.  Every  Columbia  University 
freshman  has  to  talk  it  into  a  dictaphone; 
it  will  reveal  practically  all  faults  in  his  diction. 
The  otherwise  uninspiring  tale  contains  al¬ 


most  every  sound  m  the  English  language.^ 
.\re  you  ready 

Once  there  was  a  >oung  rat  named  .Arthur  who 
eould  ne\er  make  up  his  mind.  Whenever  his 
friends  asketl  him  if  he  would  like  to  go  out  with' 
them,  he  would  only  answer,  “1  don’t  know.”  He 
wouldn't  say  yes.  or  no  either.  He  would  always 
shirk  making  a  choice,  llis  .Aunt  Helen  said  to  him: 
“Now  l<K)k  here !  No  one  is  going  to  care  for  you 
if  >0.1  carry  on  like  this.  A'ou  have  no  more  mind 
than  a  t>iaiie  of  grass.” 

I  hat  night  there  was  a  big  crash.  In  the  foggy 
morning  some  men.  with  some  Iviys  and  girls,  rode 
up  and  looked  at  the  barn.  One  of  them  moved  a 
board  .md  saw  a  young  rat.  quite  <lead,  half  in  and 
half  out  of  his  hole.  I'hus  the  shirker  got  his  due. 

Seems  simple.  But  is  it.' — Newark  Hvening 

Xt’ii’s. 


Sussestions  for  Success  (ul 
Selling 

•  PROFESSOR  NEAL  BOWMAN 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  depends 
■  wholly  u{X)n  how  the  buyer  classifies  it. 
(Quality  is  one  thing;  price  is  another;  value 
is  a  combination  of  both. 

Know  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the 
article,  product,  projxjsition  or  service  that  is 
I'leing  sold. 

The  word  “cheap”  is  not  a  word  of  com¬ 
fort  or  cheer — it  is  a  badge  of  fxiverty  and  a 
signal  of  distress. 

“Have  a  nose  lor  news,*’  and  in  this  way  it 
is  possible  to  learn  alxiut  goods  and  make 
them  more  desirable. 

Never  discuss  love,  {xjlitics,  or  religion  with 
the  customer,  for  he  might  not  share  your 
views. 


Ixarn  to  speak  the  language  ot  the  buyer. 

The  waiting  customer  does  not  want 
prompt  service  so  much  as  she  wants  to  be 
noticed. 

Selling  only  what  is  asked  for  is  like  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  decoy — it’s  a  sure  thing  but  there’s  no 
sport  in  it. 

Successful  salesmanship  is  10  per  cent  talk 
and  90  per  cent  getting  ready  to  talk. 
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